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DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. 


WHATEVER may have been the faults and shortcomings of the 
present Liberal Administration, there can be scant question of the 
genuine statesmanship, as lately evinced, of the Prime Minister ; 
or of the loyalty and practical sagacity of at least a few members 
of his Cabinet. For Mr. Asquith has not only succeeded in creat- 
ing a positive degree of order out of the chaos that heretofore 
prevailed in the Ministerial ranks, but he has besides evinced 
marked evidences of breadth and depth of administrative capacity. 
And this is the more creditable (and must be gratifying and re- 
assuring to the public mind), in view of the fact that seldom, or 
never, perhaps, was a British statesman more sorely handicapped 
at the outset of his career, in such capacity, than was Premier 
Asquith, by the divisions and conflicting interests and demands of 
his party, or strangely heterogeneous groups of partisans and 
adherents. Yet, in spite of everything, or by very force of his 
personality and intellect, I take it, Mr. Asquith has succeeded in 
uniting to a certain extent the disordered and jarring elements and 
interests of his followers; and has not only done this pretty effec- 
tually, but has also developed an uncommon genius for reconstruc- 
tion and reconciliation of the Empire. And this is the more 
astonishing, and is convincing evidence of his statesmanship, in the 
truest sense, inasmuch as he is the avowed and accredited leader 
and exponent of a party that is far more pronounced in its demo- 
cratic tendencies and sentiments than ever was a “ Liberal” party 
before in British annals. For, if the present British Government 
really “stands” for anything at all, it stands for, and spells 
“Democracy,” pure and simple, and very significant among its 
auxiliary forces and constituent elements are its various and con- 
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flicting Irish “Home Rule” and organised Labour factions and 
interests—to say nothing of the extreme Radical and denomina- 
tional elements and factors. 

Surely, then, the task undertaken by Mr. Asquith was a pro- 
digious and onerous one—well worthy of the highest ability to 
cope with, and truly exactive of the very highest capacities. 
Nevertheless, he has succeeded thus far in so uniting and re- 
organising all these warring and incongruous elements and factions 
within his party as to at last confront the “Opposition,” and 
country in general, with a resolute countenance, and with an ap- 
parently solid array of political power. Moreover, he has actually 
succeeded in carrying to a triumphal issue one or two most knotty 
and perplexing measures, which at one time seemed “ impossible,” 
and truly momentous issues. 

And whatever may still be the misgivings and criticisms of 
great numbers of earnest and thoughtful Britons regarding the ulti- 
mate outcome of the Old Age Pension Bill, it cannot be gainsaid, 
I think, that Mr. Asquith and his “Liberal” confréres had no 
option, as honourable men, in that matter—pledged, as they were, 
to stand or fall by the measure. Besides, in equity (I speak as a 
humanitarian), it is but right that, so long as Commercialism (with 
all that that implies) prevails, the old and unfortunate (but not the 
criminally inclined) should be provided for in all “ Christian” pro- 
fessing nations—seeing that (in the old countries, in particular) it 
must be next to impossible for the average toiler and producer to 
save anything for the future out of his hard-earned and ill-paid 
wages. Yet who is so blind and ingenuous as not to foresee and 
misdoubt the abuses and encroachments of the many who will seek 
to take advantage of the very best and purest of motives and 
measuses. Or, who doubts but there will, and must be, many 
entirely undeserving poor who will thus abuse the Old Age Pension 
Bill? Yet why, because of such abuses, deny a common right to 
the poor and unfortunate, while resting content to accord and afford 
equal opportunities for “abuses” and “encroachments” to the 
criminally rich, or to “ organized capital?” For do not such “ cor- 
porations” and “syndicates” as “control prices” and “corner” 
markets abuse their “ privileges,” and oppress and degrade honest 
labour? And do not “landed proprietors ” and “vested interests,” 
whose riches come not by physical toil or mental effort, abuse their 
“ privileges” and “reap harvests” of others’ sowing and labour? 
But all this aside: the question that most concerns all generous 
minds, in such connection, is the question of common justice and 
of common good. If, then, the present Liberal Government and 
the future of the British democracy are threatened by the passage 
of the Old Age Pension Bill, it yet remains to be proved just how 
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sincere and efficacious have been the attempts and procedure of the 
present Liberal Government to carry through this great experi- 
mental industrial measure. In the meantime, it greatly redounds 
to the credit of the Government that it should have thus at last 
succeeded in passing such a Bill. Furthermore, whatever the short- 
comings, the makeshifts, and the incongruities and vaccillations of 
the present Administration, which so marked and marred its earlier 
records, it must, in common fairness, be granted that, since Mr. 
Asquith succeeded to the Premiership, at all events, a very different 
and far more creditable conduction of affairs has prevailed. 

In effect, there is now a man at the helm with a will and a ~ 
purpose—a man who is at once a statesman and a diplomat—a 
“man of ideas,” and yet of resolute metal. 

But, strangest and most significant of all, perhaps, is the re- 
cently announced intention of the Asquith Administration to frame 
and pass an Imperial Military Act, or a great federalising measure, 
which bids fairly to far outshine and surpass any previously con- 
jectured “Imperial,” or Empire-building and Empire-unifymg 
measure in British history. And this is the more strange and sig- 
nificant, in view of the fact that*it is a Radical and thoroughly 
Democratic Government that has thus intimated its intention to 
embark on such a splendid enterprise! For who would or could 
have dreamed that British Democracy and British Imperialism could 
have a single thought in common? or that it remained for a Radical- 
Social House of Commons to first inaugurate a practical, sagacious, 
and thoroughly effectual reconstructive Imperial measure, which 
should at once appeal to the common sympathies and sentiments 
of the entire British Empire? Yet this is precisely what the pro- 
posed Imperial Militia Advisory Council of the Asquith Adminis- 
tration actually signifies; and should that great scheme become 
realised, as it appears likely to be, the Act of Parliament which 
decides its effectuality will be the brightest and most illustrious of 
measures which has ever yet adorned the annals of British history. 

Great, then, must be the man who is to be held responsible 
for the sponsorship of such a scheme ; and worthy and honourable, 
in every sense, his able and faithful coadjutors and followers, who 
were at once sagacious and loyal enough to recognise the genius 
of their chieftain, and to sacrifice there whatever private scruples in 
behalf of the common good. 

All honour, then, to those to whom honour is due; and “ hats 
off,” men of the great English-speaking world, to the Democracy 
of Great Britain! 


EDWIN RIDLEY. 











THE PEACEFUL PENETRATION OF 
GERMANY IN BELGIUM. 


A SHORT time ago a great Parisian newspaper published on its 
front page a long and serious article, under the startling title: 
“L’Allemagne va-t-elle s’annexer Anvers?” 

The suggestion of a German annexation of Antwerp in a time 
of profound peace is obviously absurd, and was not intended. What 
the Parisian editor meant, and what this present article means to 
draw the serious attention of the public to, is the systematic, 
deliberate, and unceasing campaign, which has been pursued for 
some years past, and which has as an end the “ peaceful penetra- 
tion” of Belgium by Germany. 

There is nothing easier to get up than a scare, especially a 
German scare. All that is required is a very few facts, sufficiently 
distorted by journalistic imagination, a few ominous hints of enor- 
mous hidden developments, and, scattered among the other 
ingredients, some lurid catchwords and phrases. Flavour with a 
dash of imperialistic sentiment and serve hot, very hot. The 
British public has been largely living on this dish for the last three 
years. 

In the present instance, however, a scare is neither aimed at 
nor desired ; the facts are many, @asily checked, and only a simple- 
ton would find them devoid of public interest or political 
significance. 

Strategically, commercially, financially, Antwerp is the heart 
of Belgium. Its fine harbour, its formidable defences, its commer- 
cial advantages at the mouth of a great river, its close proximity to 
Malines, the centre of the Belgian railway system, all combine to 
give the peculiar merit of truth to the dictum of the late Herr von 
Hobstein, that “ Antwerp is Belgium.” 

Naturally enough, one would expecf to find in Antwerp the 
strongest signs of a policy of “ peaceful penetration,” did such a 
policy really exist. 

One of the chief weapons of such a policy has always been 
immigration. 

The following are official figures, giving the number of house- 
holders of German nationality in Antwerp in 1880 and in 1905, 
date of the last census: 1880, 3,161; 1905, 8,710. 
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Estimating the average German family at 3, surely not an 
extravagant estimate, we reach the total of 26,130 Germans settled 
in Antwerp. 

This does not cover a large number of German workmen, 
_ Clerks, sailors, and the various elements, more or less reputable, 
who make up the floating element in the population of a great 
harbour-town. Neither does it allow for several thousands of 
Germans who, for private or business reasons, have nominally been 
naturalised, while remaining in the closest touch with Germany, 
and even in some cases on the reserve lists of the German Army. 

A serious German authority recently put at between 75,000 
and 80,000, the number of Germans of various kinds who inhabit 
Antwerp. His estimate coincides with that of a distinguished 
Belgian officer who has published a study on this question. The 
seriousness of these figures is better understood if one or two facts 
be kept in view. The total population of Antwerp is only about 
300,000. Many of these German and semi-German residents are, 
by the vagaries of Belgian law, not only allowed, but made to serve 
in the Garde Civique. The Garde Civique is a sort of urban 
militia whose especial duty in time of war would be to supply 
garrisons. Antwerp is the pivot of the defence of Belgium. That 
these are not wild suggestions is shown in the deliberate opinion 
of a well-known French military leader, General Langlois, ex- 
pressed by him in a series of articles on the defence of Belgium, 
that in case of war the only safe course for the Commander of the 
Antwerp defences would be to disarm the local Garde Civique. 

So much for the military significance of this large German 
element. Now for its more popular aspects. More and more 
the important positions in the world of commerce, banking, 
shipping, education, industry, are falling into the hands of the 
Germans. Foreign consulates in Antwerp are in no small part 
occupied by Germans. Germans are invading even the controlling 
positions in the churches; they manage the theatres, restaurants, 
and places of popular entertainment. In some streets of Antwerp,. 
on some days in the Exchange, as much German is heard as 
Flemish, and infinitely more than French. 

One criticism naturally suggests itself: if these things fall to 
the Germans it must be that Belgians are unfit for them. To 
anyone who knows Belgium the suggestion is intensely ridiculous. 

The nation which, with about six million inhabitants, and so 
very small a territory, could raise its country in less than seventy 
years to the rank of the fourth commercial and industrial power in 
Europe, and the fifth in the world, cannot be taxed with unfitness. 
for commerce, with lack of enterprise, of capacity for work, or of 
ability. To the question: how then are they being driven aside in 
their own home ?—the only answer is financial backing. 
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Nine of the most important banks in Antwerp are partly or 
wholly controlled and managed by German directors and German 
capital. 

Nor is this confined to Antwerp. In 1898 there was founded 
in Brussels the “Banque Internationale,” which in ten years became 
perhaps the most important commercial and industrial bank in 
Belgium. The capital it was floated with was 25 million francs ; 
nearly the whole of this was subscribed either by well known 
German banks, or by other foreign banking houses floated and 
controlled by Germans. This bank has since acquired control over 
some minor Belgian houses, and no doubt the process will continue. 
Among the German banks, with a controlling interest in Belgian 
companies, are the Darmstiadter Bank, the Berliner Handelsgesell- 
schaft, the Deutsche Effekten-und-Wechsel-Bank, the Schafhau- 
senscher Bankverein, and others, among which will be recognised 
some of the great financial houses in closest touch with German 
Government circles. 

Fact-on-fact may be heaped, all tending in the same direction. 

Out of a thousand members of the Antwerp Chamber of 
Commerce, 200 are Germans; thirty years ago they numbered 
scarcely a score. 

If a list of the great Antwerp houses that deal in wool, in 
leather, in petroleum, in corn, in hardware, be scanned, over three- 
quarters will be found German. The same is true of shipping 
companies. 

In Antwerp harbour last year there entered 5,852 vessels, of 
which no less than 1,099 flew the German flag; at the present rate 
it is calculated that within half-a-dozen years there will be more — 
German than British shipping in Antwerp. 

The well known “Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre,” 
that made Liége rival Birmingham in the manufacture of guns and 
smal] arms, is no longer a Belgian concern. A controlling interest 
in it has been bought by a Berlin firm. This is one out of many 
striking instances that might be given. 

Beer, Sondheimer and Co., a Frankfort firm, a few years back, 
bought up the world-famous calamine works of the Vieille Mon- 
tagne; the same firm has since absorbed three other big Belgian 
zinc mining companies. 

When tenders are asked for by the State, or for enterprises 
closely connected with it, in a great majority of cases, even when 
the Belgian tender is the better, the German is accepted. The 
same thing is true of nearly every municipal enterprise in the 
Provinces of Liége, Luxemburg, and Antwerp. 

But surely it is not necessary to give further instances from 
the world of commerce and industry. A few years ago it was dis- 
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covered that in the German schools in Belgium—for there are 
German schools, colleges, churches, hospitals, etc—the geography 
text-book in common use contained a map of Europe, in which 
Holland and Belgium were marked part of the German Empire. 
These schools were not private concerns; it was discovered on 
enquiry that they were official German schools, under the direction 
of the German Minister to the Belgian Court. 

The Belgian Government protested vigorously, and with a 
very bad grace the offending textbooks were removed. 

But the incident was significant. 

It was in the first place significant that an apparently innocent 
institution should be used for political propaganda. 

It was in the second place significant that this institution, 
though believed to be a private concern, was proved to be an 
official concern. 

Indeed, the incident supplies a cue for the understanding of 
much in the facts we have given which may seem enigmatical. 

Belgium is the most populous country in Europe; its own 
children are forced, by over population, to emigrate to Northern 
France and elsewhere. 

How is it then that in thirty years the German Colony in one 
single town grows to be 80,000 individuals? 

The Belgians are a nation singularly gifted with commercial 
aptitude, business capability, energy, and enterprise. 

How is it then that bank after bank, company after company, 
firm after firm, are bought up by German financiers? 

. Belgium is not a semi-decrepit country that must have foreign 
capital pumped into it incessantly, like oxygen in a modern 
“ athlete.” 

There is a purpose behind every process that does not answer 
to a demand. 

There is no demand for German capital, German brains, or 
German workers in Belgium. What is the purpose? Whose is 
the purpose? These are the questions that imperatively demand 
an answer. Our own future, our own security, are intimately 
bound up with the neutrality of the Low Countries. We think we 
do enough to ensure this when we, from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity directs, shake off the dust from a musty treaty of guarantee 
kept in some pigeonhole in-the Foreign Office. We think we can 
afford, as a sort of set off to the occasional flourish of this treaty, 
to extort from Belgium guarantees that her Parliament will not 
administer her Colonies after the manner of a Mulai Hafid dis- 
pensing justice.. We think we can afford to turn the searchlight 
on to past Belgian colonial scandals while carefully screening the 
light that might perchance fall on German, French, or other colonial 
cruelties and abuses. 
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And all the while Belgium is growing colder and colder to- 
wards us. 

And all the while another power is at work, quietly, 
systematically, incessantly, pursuing the “ peaceful penetration of 
Belgium.” Antwerp is to-day practically a German emporium ; 
to-morrow it may be a German base at the gates of London; the 
day after it would -be a permanent German fortress and naval 
harbour. 

There is no need to work ourselves into hysterics and to accuse 
the Germans of concerted treachery. Germany is pursuing her 
natural policy ; in her place we would do the same. 

But what we can do, and what, unless we want to fling to the 
four winds of heaven our chances of success in the next European 
war, we must do without delay, is to ensure that the Low Countries 
will never serve as a base to any force hostile to ourselves. 

We can ensure this by simply trusting the Belgian Parliament 
in the matter of the Congo, and, instead of perpetually nagging at 
the Belgians, make them feel that their interest lies on our side, 
and not on that of our rivals. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 








THE LOGIC OF FREE TRADE FOR 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


A READER of the literature issued on the subject of Tariff Reform 
must be greatly confused by the mutual contradictions of the con- 
testants, and by the extraordinary scope and variety of the argu- 
ments used by either side. 

Such confusion and contradiction can only be reduced to order 
by the application of Logic. The Logic applicable might be 
mastered by a child, but an Englishman is accustomed to sneer at 
system, whether applied to arguments or legislation, and regards 
as impracticable what he is not accustomed to practice. 

Yet, by the help of Logic, order may be evolved out of the 
chaos of the Fiscal question, and this article is written in the 
hope that it may be of assistance to those who are overwhelmed 
by the quotations of statistics by all who differ from them on the 
question, whichever side they may be disposed, at the time, to take. 

It must be explained then, that Logic recognises two methods 
of proof, that is, by the inductive or @ fosteriori method, and by 
the deductive or @ priori method, 

A law is proved by the inductive method by observing and 
noting a sequence of facts, for example, every man in the whole 
history of humanity has been observed to die, and the law has 
therefore been established that man is mortal, or, to take another 
case, if a chemist wishes to discover whether hydrogen gas is com- 
bustible, he takes every precaution to ensure the purity of his gas 
and then applies a match ; an explosion results, and the experiment 
is repeated in a variety of ways, and always with the same result. 
He, therefore, comes to the conclusion that hydrogen gas is 
combustible. 

A law is proved by deduction, not by noting a sequence of 
facts, but by means of previously established laws. For instance, 
it is known that a falling tower is likely to kill people, and that a 
tower built in a particular way is likely to fall, it therefore must 
necessarily follow that a tower built in that particular way is likely 
to kill people. 

Now the question arises which of these two methods of proof 
is applicable to the Fiscal question, and a very slight considera- 
tion will show, that the first method is quite unreliable for our 
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purpose, and that the second method must be chosen. The reason 
for this is not hard to seek. 

The chemist mentioned in illustrating the inductive method, 
can always make sure that there is no impurity in his hydrogen gas 
and that no other agency than the light can produce the explosion. 
It is also always open to him to repeat the experiment 
so long as he thinks there is any possible doubt of the 
law which he wishes to establish and prove, or whenever he wishes 
to convince anyone sceptical of his conclusions. 

If the inductive method is to be used, then it must be quite 
clear that there is only one possible cause of the effect which is 
noted, and the effect must invariably follow the cause. 

Unfortunately, no such test is open to those who wish to 
establish the desirability or otherwise of Tariff Reform, and Tariff 
Reformers must, therefore, rely on the second method. In other 
words, they must prove their contentions by means of other laws 
previously established and indisputable. 

For instance, Free Traders may say that the prosperity of 
England is a sufficient proof that free imports are conducive to 
commercial prosperity, while Fiscal Reformers may deny the 
prosperity, or attribute it to some other cause, or maintain that 
though prosperous the country should be still more prosperous. 

On the other hand, Fiscal Reformers may say that the higher 
wage prevailing in America and Germany is evidence of the benefit 
of protective duties, while Free Traders may deny this or attribute 
it to some other cause, or may contend that the high wages are at 
the expense of a greater number of unemployed, or with regard to 
America may attribute her high wages to her youth and the con- 
sequent rapid increase in the capital of the country, or with regard 
to Germany, may attribute it to the Free Trade prevailing between 
her various states, where previously there had been high protective 
duties. 

A battle fought on such shifting quicksands is as likely to go 
to the weak as to the strong. 

Whatever arguments are used are liable to be denied or con- 
troverted on the other side, and there is little reason to doubt that 
if the question were submitted to the electorate at the present 
moment, the question would be decided, not on the merits of the 
question, but according to the vehemence of one side or the other, 
the adroitness of the way the arguments, sound or unsound, are 
put or on some point in no way relating to Tariff Reform, such as 
the popularity of one side or the other, or the inclination to try a 
change of Government. 

It is clear, after what has been said, that the deductive method 
must be used if a definite conclusion is to be arrived at. 
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What laws, then, are there from which the laws that govern 
our commerce, can be deduced? 

The law that governs commerce, between countries, is one 
which is easily understood and which is not likely to be denied, 
namely, that the merchants of a particular country are not accus- 
tomed to give their goods to the merchants of another country, but 
exchange them for equal value. 

The imports and exports, therefore, of every country, so far 
as they relate only to the goods exchanged in commerce, must be 
of equal value. 

It must, therefore, necessarily follow that if the value of the 
imports of any manufactured article are reduced by the imposition 
of a duty to the extent of a million pounds, then the exports must 
be reduced in value to an exactly equal amount. 

In other words, if we reduce the demand of our merchants for 
foreign goods, we shall, by the same act, reduce the demand of 
foreign merchants for our goods. 

Here the battle is on firmer ground. Tariff Reformers have 
only to prove that our exports will be unaffected by a restriction 
of imports and Free Trade will be impossible to defend. 

An examination of the Board of Trade returns will no doubt 
induce the examiner to contradict the theory, because he will be 
able to point out the greater value of the imports over the exports 
as evidence that foreign merchants are accustomed to give to our 
merchants greater value than they receive. The greater value of 
the imports, however, is due to another cause than that of an 
exchange of goods, and represents value received on account of 
our carrying trade, interest payable on capital invested abroad ; and 
also the cost of the freight and insurance of the cargoes, a cost 
which is not included in the value of our exports. 

It may be contended, however, that if we reduce our imports 
of goods to the value of a million pounds, then foreign merchants, 
rather than go without our goods, would pay for the difference in 
coin, and that the coin would be of far more value to us than the 
goods previously given in exchange, since the coin would add to 
the national wealth. But even if an accumulation of coin resulted, 
the nation would be not a whit the better off than before. Plate 
would certainly be easier to obtain, but all other goods would be 
dearer in proportion to the increased quantity of coin. Double 
the coin within a Kingdom, and every other article would be twice 
as dear. An income increased from £100 to £200 would go no 
further than the old income, if the purchasing value of the income 
was reduced by one-half. 

Nor, as a matter of fact, would there be any increase of coin, 
for as soon as the continued import of coin to this country reduced 
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the value of coin as compared with that of other countries, foreign 
merchants would prefer to take our coin to our goods, so that our 
exports must eventually suffer. 

It may be that, though it be admitted that there can be no 
advantage to our own people in putting on a protective duty on 
imported manufactured goods, yet a satisfaction might be felt in 
making the goods we consume ourselves, and refraining from mak- 
ing them for others. 

We, however, derive a distinct advantage from exchanging 
our goods for those of other nations. 

It is hardly conceivable that our merchants would exchange 
unless they derived an advantage in doing so, but the nature of 
the actual advantage of exchange will be illustrated. 

Let it be supposed that England can manufacture 15 tons of 
iron for a certain unit of expenditure of land, capital, and labour, 
and can produce 30 quarters of wheat for the same unit, also that 
France can only manufacture 10 tons of iron at the cost of the 
same unit, but produces the same amount of wheat. In such a 
case, if each country supplied its own wants, four units of cost 
would produce 25 tons of iron, and 60 quarters of wheat, but if 
England manufactured a double amount of iron for France, and 
France produced a double amount of wheat for England, the same 
cost would produce 30 tons of iron and 60 quarters of wheat, and 
there would therefore be five tons of iron to be divided between 
the two countries. 

But the advantage to the merchants is not the only advan- 
tage to be derived from a mutual exchange. Every exchange 
must directly benefit the carrying trade, and if the amount of the 
national exchange be reduced, every person connected with ship- 
ping, railways, and marine insurance companies, every port in the 
kingdom, and every trade in any way depending on these aids to 
commerce, must necessarily suffer. 

Nor can Tariff Reform be justified on patriotic grounds. A 
similar arrangement, adopted by the Colonies, to one detrimental 
to us, must also be detrimental to the Colonies, and for the same 
reasons. Nor could the arrangement be justified, even if advan- 
tageous to the Colonies. The white population of the Colonies. 
does not amount to fourteen millions, while our own amounts to 
over forty-four millions. A sacrifice of the many for the few 
could hardly be justified, but charity does not always demand a 
strict account of justice, and if the colonists were in need, this. 
country would not be found wanting in generosity. Unfortunately 
the generosity is required for this country rather than for the 
colonists, and the less fortunate of our own people are constantly 
forced to leave friends and relations to earn an easier livelihood in 
the colonies. 
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But the Tariff Reformer has one more shot to discharge, and 
while telling his protectionist friends that Protection is undoubtedly 
the only policy which will ensure prosperity for the country, he 
gravely informs his Free Trade friends that Protection is un- 
doubtedly an evil, especially if practised by your neighbours, but 
that if they will submit to the imposition of this undoubted evil, 
then there is at least a chance that the neighbours will be frigh- 
tened into removing the evil. It is remarkable, however, that 
these Retaliators have never undertaken to prove that the same 
tactics would not be adopted by the neighbours, and it does not 
occur to them that other nations already wedded to Protection 
would be much more likely to raise their tariff against us rather 
than to lower theirs in an attempt to induce us to remove the 
paltry duty inflicted by us. 

But if Protection must be condemned on economical and 
charitable grounds, how is it that foreign countries still persist in 
Protection? Foreign countries impose large protective duties, 
while many eminent individuals, in this, a Free Trade country, wish 
to follow their example. Political Economists have long dis- 
covered the advantages of Free Trade, and men are not commonly 
blind to their own interests. How, then, can the renewal of the 
question be explained? 


The explanation is not difficult to discover. Man’s energies 
are proportioned to the benefits he obtains by such energies, and 
the manufacturer of an article, which is also imported, undoubtedly 
suffers a loss resulting from the importation. 


His protection by means of duties certainly is not only a 
loss to the country in general, but is also a loss to the manufacturer 
of every article commonly exported. Unfortunately, however, the 
total number of those engaged in manufacturing exports is much 
greater than those benefiting by the duty on the imports of a par- 
ticular manufacturer. The large gain to a few is, therefore, 
balanced by a small loss to the many, and the energy and corrup- 
tion of the few is constantly too much for the apathy of the many. 


Nor are governments usually loath to listen to the suggestions 
of an energetic and corrupt cabal. 

Taxes must be raised, and a protective duty, though wasteful 
and uneconomical in its raising, and harmful in its operation, is 
simple of application, and easily imposes on the ignorance of the 
masses. The masses willingly admit the necessity of duties on 
consumable goods, and that the consumer must eventually pay the 
cost of the duty, but why, they say, when there are so many 
articles to choose from, should duties only be placed on articles by 
which no merchant can possibly gain? The explanation is simple. 
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A duty may be placed upon an imported article, which is also 
produced at home. The home manufacturer might benefit by the 
enhanced price. But every consumer would pay an extra amount, 
now for the foreign goods, to the benefit of the Government, and 
now for the home goods, to the benefit of the home manufacturer. 

A tax raised for the benefit of a deserving class would not be 
objected to, but the deserts of the class, and the amount of the 
tax, should be recorded in Parliament. 


BICKERTON PRATT, JUNR. 




















PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


IN the year 1865 a young printer stopped a man in the streets of 
San Francisco and told him he wanted five dollars. The man 
asked him what he wanted the money for, and the reply was that 
his wife had just been confined, and that there was nothing to eat 
in the house. The money was paid over. “If he had not given 
it me,” Henry George afterwards said, “I think I was desperate 
encugh to have killed him.” 


This young printer had a big struggle with poverty, and it set 
him thinking how it was that as countries progressed and gained 
in wealth, it became harder for the great majority of people to earn 
a living. He afterwards saw little children fighting for crusts of 
bread picked up in the streets of New York, and he thereupon 
made a vow to seek out and do his utmost to remove the cause 
which condemned children to lead such a life. 

That resolve never left him, and in the year 1879 appeared the 
author’s edition of “ Progress and Poverty: An Inquiry into the 
Cause of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth,” set up in type by himself and his friends, after 
D. Appleton and Co., the great American publishers, had declined 
to take the risk of putting the book before the public. The book 
was printed by an old schoolfellow of Henry George, by name 
William F. Hinton, and in a very few years its fame became world- 
wide. The book has since been translated into several languages. 
It is going strong to-day, and is the text-book of all effectual efforts 
to settle the social problem. 

The civilised world is filled with the fame of “ Progress and 
Poverty,” and even people who have not read the book advocate 
the taxation of land values as the first step in social reform. That 
is because George’s teaching has permeated the thoughts of men 
and women, who instinctively recognise the justice of the reform, 
though they know nothing of its author. 


The reason why “ Progress and Poverty” moves the minds of 
men and moulds their convictions in a way never before achieved 
by any other work on political economy, is that in it economic law 
is shown to harmonise with natural law, and so to justify the ways 
of God to men. Where the so-called Political Economy, still, un- 
fortunately, taught in our great educational institutions, fails to 
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acccunt for or find a solution for such important problems as in- 
voluntary unemployment and poverty, this great book not only 
seeks out and demonstrates the cause of and the remedy for these 
evils, but also convinces the student and determines him to work 
for the great reform. 

“Progress and Poverty,” includes an interesting introduction, 
ten books, making in all forty-three chapters, and an eloquent and 
imptessive conclusion, “ The Problem of the Individual Life.” The 
end of this inquiry sought is the cause that produces poverty along 
with growing civilisation and wealth. Political Economy, the 
science that treats of the nature of wealth and the laws of its 
production and distribution, should answer the question with the 
same directness that arithmetic determines that two and two make 
four; but when he goes to the authorities, the utmost confusion is 
created in the mind of the student. Professors disagree with each 
other on fundamental points, and in no case are they able properly 
to define wealth, the object of which the science treats. But more 
than this, they have written into the science fallacies of so cruel 
and atheistic a nature, that it has become a bye-word amongst those 
who seek the uplifting of their fellows, and has caused them to 
stigmatise Political Economy as the “dismal science.” But Poli- 
tical Economy is not a dismal science. Rightly understood and ap- 
plied, it will solve the serious problems that are now engaging the 
attention of so many of us. Henry George understood the science, 
and if we follow him, we too may learn the cause of advancing 
poverty amid advancing wealth ; we, too, may point to the remedy. 

Seeking the cause of poverty first in the laws of the produc- 
tion of wealth, George deals in two books with the important ques- 
tion of wages and capital, and population and subsistence. He 
examines and refutes a mass of errors taught by so-called 
economists. Wages, he shows, are not drawn from capital, but are 
produced by the labour for which they are paid. Capital is neither 
land nor labour, but is part of that wealth produced by the union 
of the two that is set aside for the assistance of labour in producing 
further wealth. The Malthusian theory, that population has a 
natural tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence, is 
proved to have no foundation. There is nothing in the laws of 
production, properly understood, to account for the distressing 
pcverty we see in all civilised states. 

Two most important books are then devoted to the elucidation 
of the laws that govern the distribution of wealth. The first of 
these contains eight chapters, dealing with rent, interest, spurious 
capital, the law of interest, wages and the law of wages, and finally 
after in the first place showing the necessity for these laws har- 
monising, George demonstrates the correlation of these laws, and 
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explains the position thus attained. This solves the problem. It 
had suited previous teachers of Political Economy to describe the 
laws of the distribution of wealth as of man’s devising, whereas 
the laws of production were natural laws. They declared that 
the province of Political Economy ceased when the act of produc- 
tion was complete. John Stuart Mill said: “The distribution of 
wealth is a matter of human institution solely. The things once 
there, mankind, individually or collectively, can do with them as 
they like. They can place them at the disposal of whomsoever 
they please, and on whatever terms.” But Henry George proves 
this to be an infraction of the natural law, and clearly shows that” 
whilst the laws of preduction are material laws of nature, to which 
the word “ ought ” cannot apply, the laws of distribution are ethical, 
and their infraction leads to diverse ills in the body politic, chief 
amongst which is that of poverty. 

To show how the laws of distribution, rightly observed, will 
solve the problem of poverty, it is necessary to point out that, 
whilst all wealth is produced from the application of labour and 
capital to land, the product is distributed between the landowner, 
the capitalist, and the labourer, in the shape of rent, interest, and 
wages. This is a natural process, and no human laws or customs 
can either abolish or modify it. But whilst rent, interest, and 
wages are the results of natural law, and cannot be abolished by 
human regulations, it is manifest that a monopoly of the land by a 
comparative few of the population, unjustly reduces the return te 
labour and capital. George proves that, in consequence of land 
monopoly, wages, and interest tend constantly to the lowest point 
at which labour and capital can be reproduced. Any increase of 
production above that point is swallowed up by the holders of 
land. They are masters of the situation. Increase of population, 
improvements in the arts and in the habits of the people, and all 
other national progress, tend constantly to increase rent and to 
reduce wages. 

Having solved the problem, Henry George proceeds just as 
clearly to indicate the remedy. Discarding all palliatives, which 
only end in increasing the power of landowners, he maintains that 
the only way to cure the evil of involuntary poverty is to remove 
its cause. Poverty deepens as wealth increases, and wages are 
forced down, while productive power grows, because land, which 
is the source of all wealth, and the field of all labour is monopolised. 
The remedy, therefore, for the unjust distribution of wealth, and 
for all the evils that fiow from it is to make land common property. 

In the chapter, “Justice of the Remedy,” it is shown that if a 
man has a right to himself, to the use of his own faculties, and to 
the fruits of his own exertion, if it be wrong to hold him in slavery, 
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then he must also have the right to freedom of access to the means 
of subsistence. That is a basic right, and before it all considera- 
tions of unrestricted private property in land must bend. 


The way to accomplish this is by the State gradually taking 
over the rental value of land by taxation. The Single Tax on 
Land Values is a natural tax, and therefore the best tax. It 
would not place a fine upon production; it would be easily and 
cheaply collected, and the whole amount of it, less the cost of 
collection, would go into the public coffers; it could be actually 
appraised, and there could be no fraud; and no one would be 
differentially treated, all paying according to the benefits they 
received from the community. 


The great gain that would accrue from this reform is shown to 
be perfect human freedom. In the scramble for what is left of 
the world’s wealth after the payment of rent, there are many 
besides the landowners who contrive to live in comfort, and even 
luxury. The vast majority of people, however, fare badly. But 
under the régime sought for by Henry George all men would be 
free to take advantage of natural opportunities, and there would 
be a constant ebb and flow in the possession of wealth. Whilst 
all who worked would have enough and to spare, the tendency 
would also be towards a levelling in the actual possession of wealth. 
Into the affairs of human life, as in all natural things, would enter 
the principles of equalisation and compensation. 

When George wrote his chapter on “ The Law of Human 
Progress,” the Darwinian and Spencerian theories were fashionable. 
Much has happened since to justify the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s 
adjuration to keep an open mind. The accepted theory of that 
time, and probably yet to a considerable extent, was that the pro- 
gress of civilisation is the result of forces that slowly change the 
character, and improve and elevate the powers of man; that the 
difference between civilised man and the savage, is that of a long 
race education which has become permanently fixed in mental 
organisation ; and that this improvement tends to go on indefinitely 
to a higher and higher civilisation. 


Henry George confutes this. History is against it. So also 
is the existence of such nations as the Chinese. Experience is 
against such a view. Anyone who looks about him can see that 
the civilisation we now enjoy is but a veneer, and that very little’ 
would be required to bring about a return to utter barbarism. 
Civilisation is not a thing that passes from father to son, but is 
essentially a matter of social order and justice. It passes from 


hand to hand like skill and knowledge, and so the virtues and vices ~ 


of one generation pass to the next for correction or development. 
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The law of human progress is association in equality. This 
does not mean equality in wealth any more than men are equally 
tall or strong, but it does mean that there shall not be such striking 
disparities as those we now see around us. The cause of social 
disparities is the power possessed by some to make others work 
for them without rendering equivalent service in return, and this 
power arises primarily from land monopoly. Take that away, and 
compel all who can to earn their own living, and then the law of 
human progress will come into force. 

The concluding chapter of “ Progress and Poverty ” is charac- 
teristic of the author. In the “ Problem of Individual life” we are 
told that, although all doubt respecting the first cause of all things 
and the future beyond death will certainly not be removed by the 
restoration of the natural order, many stumbling-blocks to faith 
will disappear. On the occasion of Henry George’s visit to Cardinal 
Manning, it was remarked that they had travelled to the same goal 
of faith in God from opposite directions “I loved the people,” 
said George, “and that love brought me to Christ as their best 
friend and teacher.” “And I,” said the Cardinal, “loved Christ, 
and so learned to love the people for whom He died.” 

The Single Tax cause is the cause of Christ, and of His dis- 
inherited brethren, and the only real progressive reform is that 
which is taught in “ Progress and Poverty.” All other reforms, 
under existing circumstances, but enhance the value of land, and 
so perpetuate the evils under which all civilised nations groan, and 
from the consequences of which we have very much to dread. 
But the movement for the Taxation of Land Values is a root 
reform, and is, indeed, as Henry George puts it, the only remedy 
for involuntary poverty. In it there is hope, because it is based 
on equal justice to all. 


JOHN BAGOT. 











OcrToBeER. 


THE CRY OF OUR BROTHER. 


THERE is a comfortable impression among the rich and well-to-do 
-classes that the sufferings and misery of the poor are mainly the 
outcome of their own vices. 

If we reverse the platitude, and admit that evil is oftentimes 
the result of poverty and adversity, we might be nearer the truth. 
Adversity, no doubt, is a wholesome medicine, but an overdose of 
the best of drugs is injurious. 

“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” Such was 
the decree issued against Adam, and against each of his children to 
the end of time. Thus was toil allotted to all men, but the heaviest 
portion of a heavy punishment has fallen on the poor. The vast 
machinery of the world is worked by their hands, lubricated by 
‘their sweat, often by their blood; on them we depend for the 
necessaries and comforts of life; the house to shelter us, the coal 
to warm us, the clothes to cover us, the streets to walk on, the 
vehicles and steamboats and railways to travel by, and so on through 
the countless daily needs of humanity. 

We owe all to our grimy brethren, the rough-handed working 
men and women of the slums. 

This fact brings with it a responsibility which is not removed 
by the wages we give for their services. 

“ They are well paid for it all,” sneers the dweller of the West 
End from the depths of his easy chair, flanked by the luxurious 
-dinner table. 

“ They could have plenty of comfort if they would keep away 
from the public house. Help them! Raise them! Bosh! Pul} 
down the blind, James, and draw the curtains: the very sight of 
those brutes sickens me.” And with deft hands the footman obeys, 
casting a withering glance on the “brute” in the street outside, 
whose drunken shouts on his way to jail, had disturbed the peace of 
his master’s house and temper. 

No doubt that grimy miner, straight from the coalpit, should 
not have been drunk; he should have gone straight home, sober 
and content, had a good wash, a cup of tea, and gone to his bed, 
but not to sleep, for beside him lies a sick, whimpering child. 

Then, after a few disturbed hours, without rest or comfort, let 
him rise, and go down again to the pit, away from God’s sunshine 
and sky, back to the caverns of darkness, dust, and danger. “Aye, 
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he is well paid for it all. How dare he spend his wages in drink ?” 
Why? For this reason, my friend, that toil, and toil only, was 
never meant to be the portion of man. 

“ Life should be a round of great duties and simple pleasures,” 
says an author of to-day, and this truth should be borne in mind, 
and digested, and carried out by those in whose hands power lies. 

Work, the great duty is there, plain to be seen, hard to be 
endured. 

Where are the simple pleasures? They are not so evident. 

As lawful pleasures are mainly beyond the reach of the poor,. 
it must follow that unlawful pleasures near at hand will be sought ~ 
for. Pleasure, in some shape or form, good or bad, useful or in- 
jurious, must have a place in the life of every man or woman. 

Oh, the pity of it, that vice should be the substitute of simple 
pleasure, the only available distraction in the dull monotony of daily 
toil! 

Desire of pleasure, repugnance to labour, are the natural in- 
stincts of man. Both the craving for one and the revolt against the 
other must be recognised in the regulation of life; neither can be 
silenced or denied. ‘ 

Bearing this in mind, need we wonder that the people of the 
slums look for relaxation and rest in the public house and gambling 
dens, and other evil haunts of a city? 

Let us look at the play of the better classes. When the brief 
day’s work is done, they leave the vicinity of their labour, and find 
themselves in pleasant surroundings, in comfortable or luxurious 
homes. Then pleasure is the business of afternoon and evening, 
and amusement and ease are followed according to taste. 

Motor cars and bicycles, golf and boating, shooting and fishing, 
clubs and theatres, some or all are at the command of the profes- 
sional or business man, and in these lawful enjoyments he finds: 
rest for the present day, refreshment for the morrow. 

The inner man, too, is generously regaled, and let him admit 
that when he rises from the well appointed dinner table he is often 
a more degraded object than his brother of the slums, staggering 
from the beer shop to a comfortless bed. 

The daily life of a labouring man is not easy or enviable. 

In the works of a city, labour begins at 6 am. This means 
that the bread winner rises at 5 a.m., or sometimes earlier. Before 
going out, he usually takes a hasty cup of tea, and carries with him 
provisions for breakfast and dinner. Both meals are taken at the 
works by those living at a distance, and are eaten, not in any 
allotted room or hail, but on the spot where the man happens to be 
working. The meals consist usually of black tea, and bread and 
butter; sometimes no butter. Tradesmen, of course, have better 
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fare, and their dinner would generally be sandwiches of meat or 
eggs, and a piece of cheese. 

The average wages of labouring men are 18/- per week, and 
the working hours from 6 am. to 6 p.m. 

When pressure of work demands it, the men are kept on duty 
till midnight, or sometimes an hour or two later, the work of the 
new day beginning again at 6am. Fourpence per hour is given 
for each hour of overtime labour. 

Those who work on the “ night shift” have yet a harder time. 

At 5 p.m. when the well-to-do classes are lounging in clubs, 
or taking their ease at the fireside, waiting for a comfortable dinner 
near at har d, hundreds and thousands of labouring men are leaving 
their houses for 10 or 12 hours of night work in those vast fields of 
industry where the blessed peace of night is broken by the roar of 
furnaces, the whirr of machinery, and the ceaseless activity of mens’ 
heads and hands. 

In some employments the men take their turn on night shift 
every alternate week or fortnight ; in other cases the same lot are 
kept at this unnatural toil all their lives, with dire results to mind 
and body. When the night workers return to their homes in the 
morning, there is no quiet or sleep to be had. 

The busy day is beginning; the noisy children preparing for 
school, the fretful wife, with slovenly dress and thriftless ways, 
shuffling to and fro in their midst, and to this unrestful spot the 
breadwinner returns after the night of toil. 

No sleep for him in that house of turmoil, where the space is 
limited to one, or at most two, apartments, where the unruly chil- 
dren are either crying or playing, where the shouting and scolding 
and trafficking of the day are in full swing. 

Many of the night workers spend but four or five hours in bed. 
We can scarcely wonder if they seek peace and refreshment in the 
public house, and there find a brief respite from the stress of labour, 
and the comfortless home. 

Such is the daily routine of the working man; the programme 
which begins for him at 14 years of age, and continues without 
intermission till death, accident, or old age puts an end to his 
usefulness. 

Such is the lot of our brothers of the slums! Labour, and 
little else but labour, is the order of their life, without time or 
opportunity for necessary rest and recreation. 

There is little in their surroundings to elevate—little in their 
work to inspire. Work in our time gives small scope for originality, 
small encouragement to artistic ideals. Mechanical inventions, 
time-saving machinery, have robbed mens’ hands of their cunning, 
men’s brains of creative genius. 
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Labour is a universal law for the poor, and for many of the 
rich, but between the two classes of labourers the contrast is sharp, 
too sharp, when we consider that we are all men, all brothers, all 
fellow pilgrims on the same road to the same end. 

Life is being lived by both classes ; both classes work for their 
daily bread, but the conditions of their lives are different, their daily 
bread is different. . 

This will always be so. 

The world’s hardest workers will always have the roughest lot, 
and the smallest pay; yet, the world owes a duty to the toilers, 
though the world is the paymaster, and the toilers are at its mercy. ° 
Dr. Samuei Johnson says: “A decent provision for the poor is the 
true test of civilization. Gentlemen of education are pretty much 
the same in all countries; the condition of the lower orders, the 
poor especially, is the true mark of national discrimination.” 

A “decent provision” would suggest much betterment in the 
labourers’ lives. 

Higher wages and the duties of employers need not be dis- 
cussed here, but there are many alleviations necessary and desirable 
that could be brought about bythe action of municipal corpora- 
tions, supplemented possibly by benevolent gifts. 

Pleasure being essential in some shape or form, let pleasure, 
simple and lawful, be supplied gratis to the poor. 

Much has been done in this direction by opening to the public 
the treasure houses of art, the galleries of sculpture and painting, 
that happily are to be found in every city, and almost every large 
town. But to appreciate such things, a little natural refinement, and 
a little education are necessary. Our working men and women 
have yet to be raised to that level. 

Their present need is of some enjoyment that will appeal to 
the most debased mind, the most uncultured senses. This stupen- 
dous task cannot be achieved by man’s hand. 

Sculpture and painting convey nothing to the untrained eye, 
that has only looked on scenes of misery, filth, and squalor; that 
has never brightened with interest, save at sight of a drunken brawl, 
a street accident, or a neighbour’s funeral. Nature, and nature only, 
can reach the heart of the lowest of her children. But how are the 
mother and children to be brought in contact? 

By letting the one study the other with eyes, ears, and touch. 
By means of free public parks, of free public gardens, gay with 
flowers, bright with fountains and ponds, where small fish and water 
fowl may live and frolic, with grassy slopes shaded by shrubs and 
trees, where the tired parents may rest, and the children play, and 
the old folk gossip, and the young people take exercise and dream 
the dreams of youth in the midst of the slums. 
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Yes, in the very heart of the slums, at the very doors, of the 
poor, let pleasant gardens and playgrounds be laid out, where a few 
steps will bring old and young from their wearing cares into a bright 
space of sunshine and peace, where the dull eyes of the city toiler 
may see beauty and see God for the first time. 

Give nature a chance, and her silent mysteries and infinite 
variety, will teach a lesson that the ignorant can never learn from 
pulpit or platform, from pictures or statuary; a lesson that will at 
length elevate their thoughts, refine their homes, and lift them for 
a time at least into a higher atmosphere. Give nature a chance, 
give her a school, and the pupils will not be wanting nor slow to 
respond. 

The establishment of public pleasure grounds in the midst of 
our cities, would provide work for many of our unemployed, and 
would be a source of untold good to present and future generations. 

In each park or garden a refreshment tent might be erected 
in the summer months, where non-alcoholic drinks, tea, fruit, and 
confections could be had at small prices, and in this way something 
would be contributed by the working people to the upkeep of their 
pleasure grounds. 

But, to be of substantial benefit, these pleasure grounds should 
be zumerous, even if of small extent. 

If one of our big cities would give the lead in this direction, 
others would follow, with splendid results to the moral and physical 
welfare of the population. Drunkenness and crime would show a 
marked decrease if the working people were provided with lawful 
recreation, healthy games, and bright surroundings, where their 
short leisure might be spent with pleasure and profit. Even in 
crowded cities, even in the East End, there are many spaces that 
could be utilized for large and small public gardens, merely by the 
removal of a few unsanitary houses, and half-ruinous stabling. 

In districts where the necessary space cannot be found, build 
ing ground could at least be had for the erection of free public 
reading and billiard rooms, where the working man could see the 
current literature, and daily papers, and have the comfort of a clean 
room and a good fire. 

“Tis a very pretty idea, but what about the outlay?” asks our 
friend of the easy chair. 

Happily, all the occupants of comfortable chairs are not alike, 
and some day, one of the large-minded, generous-hearted men, to 
whom we owe our free libraries, our charming public parks, our 
glorious art galleries, one of these will rise up, and use his wealth 
and power for the betterment of his brethren. 

To acquire a bit of territory, thousands of miles away, requires 
money, and money for this end is always forthcoming. Money in 
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hundreds of millions is given freely ; lives in hundreds of thousands 
are sacrificed gladly; countless homes are made desolate, but the 
empire wants that bit of territory, and, be the claim just or unjust, 
the empire must have it. 

Oh, the young lives lost, and the good gold wasted, and the 
thousands of our forgotten dead lying beyond the seas, while at 
home our toilers roam the streets in cold and hunger, asking not for 
alms, but for work! 

Work for all, and reasonable enjoyment for all, should be the 
outcome of advanced civilization, the outcome, too, of the practical 
sympathy that springs from a better understanding of our responsi- - 
bility towards our poorer brethren. 

It is stupid and selfish to condemn and denounce the vices of 
the working man, until we have opened our purses, and held out our 
‘hands to help him, to uplift him, to put in his way a few of the 
good things that are strewn so lavishly along the path of the rich ; 
a few, at least, of the comforts and enjoyments his toil has provided. 

This is our duty, and ought to be our privilege, and will 
assuredly be our only justification on the day when all men shall 
stand before the face of their common Father. 


F. G. WALLACE. 











A MUGWUMP TO HIS (UNIONIST) 
PARTY LEADERS, 


(Sequent to “A MuGwump on THE BuncGET,” IN THE 
Westminster Review For SEPTEMBER). 


BLIND Guides! prophesied I not unto you truly? Lo here! and 
lo there! where to-day my script is fulfilled in your sight. 

I told you with all the candour which is natural among friends: 
“ Meanwhile and here, Mr. Balfour, in muddling up these two dis- 
tinct factors of industry—/and and capital—whether he succeed 
or fail in fooling the mob for the nonce, has done, and is doing, 
more to bring on a political all-fools’ day and anarchic domination 
of triumphal blockheadism than any demagogue extant or extinct 
in my time.” 

Now, only a few months after that was written, and almost on 
the eve of its publication, here is Mr. Keir Hardie saying in the 
Trade Union Congress at Ipswich (as reported on this 6th of Sep- 
tember) “ that he had listened with satisfaction to Mr. Balfour when 
he said: ‘ Why are you singling out unearned increment on land? 
Is not income from capital also unearned? And, if income from 
land is to be taxed, why not also income from capital?” A good 
Socialist doctrine. (Laughter and cheers.) When he heard that 
from Mr. Balfour he almost felt inclined to reach over and ask 
when he was going to pay his membership to the IL.P. 
(Laughter.)” 

Thus, you see, gentlemen and—dukes, that I prophesied not 
as a fool, but after waiting till I knew, having learned the signs of 
the times. Now, still in the true spirit of a friend, I beg, tapping 
on your chamber-door, to remark that I told you so! But not 
“only that and nothing more!” There is a flood of unuttered 
wisdom yet under my tetrapod, and it shall not be for want of 
candour on my part if you lead the flock over the precipice. 

Hitherto a humble unit among them—among them, but not of 
them, being rather of the restless caprines than of their easily- 
shepherded ovine race—I gave you the warning in those letters 
“to Tadpole,” which are printed in the current Review called of 
Westminster, and which I note, with some amusement but no sur- 
prise, that the critics of both political persuasions are as shy of as 
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pussy of a canoe; “on ragioniam di lor; ma guarda e passa.” 
For I wrote for the good of both parties with equal frankness, 
medicinally, and neither wants to take the dose, though it would do 
them both a world of good at the cost of a wry face and a griping, 
and though both will suffer worse things if they refuse to swallow 
it. 

As I wrote to Tadpole, I belong to the sect of Pharisees called 
Imperial, and, though politically, as well as otherwise, a freethinker 
and free lance, I have hitherto voted for your party, or at the 
worst abstained from voting against it—if only because I preferred 
long-earned dulness to loud-throated rabidity—ever since the pack ~ 
of your opponents, hunting in the wake of their solemn “Great 
Open Mouth,” and their frolic “ Blathergutte” of yet to be im- 
mortal memory (this is a Shaconian Bakspeare enigma which time 
will solve), got bitten by the Celtic madness, and were driven forth 
into the wilderness for their twenty years of baying the wind; but 
now, when, with other leading, and in fresh woods and new stubbles, 
their olden madness has been dispossessed by finer and more 
creative frenzy, while your natural dulness has degenerated into 
encephalosepsis, I begin to fear that I must abandon the moribund 
—dukes (I can name no quadruped so effective for abuse), and 
throw my votes to the still living dogs. 

Truly ye are a mournful sight to me under the stars. Ten 
long years and more of opportunity ye had; such opportunity as 
the gods have given to no political party since the clever son of 
Israel came among you as a stranger, and took them in; and you 
used it as those ¢ anno perduto il ben dello intelletto, and are 
thereby doomed for ever to the limbo of shirkers. Could but a 
renascent Oliver and his “ little company of poor men,” with the 
old fire in their bellies and new speculation in their eyes, have had 
such a chance, they would have gone far in the time to transform 
our anarchic conglomeration of greed preying on need—of satiety 
battening on despair—of superfluity blistering out of squalor—of 
degraded and dry-rotten indolence looking down on degrading 
deadly toil—of unpeopled potential paradises and crowded actual 
hells (their throngs too deeply damned to know their own damna- 
tion)—this chaos of contrasts which we call British empire (surely 
on the Zucus a non lucendo principle of the pedants—because it is 
without government); of this a true aristocracy in power might 
have begun to make a veritable commonwealth of humanity and 
queen among the nations. This opportunity there was, and ye 
diligently ploughed the sands, ye—dukes that knew not how to be 
duces. Geese were ye, mistaking yourselves for swans; and now 
ye begin to suspect yourselves in for a plucking, and we have such 
a “perfect barnyard cackle of complaint” at the thought of it as 
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not even skinning would provoke from the nobler birds. Ssss— 
ssss—ssss—to you! 

To be just to you!—the opportunity was not really yours ; for 
opportunities have to be made as well as born, and ye were not 
makers—not poets of policy—only publicans. 

Even on the lower plane of that practical common sense be- 
loved of Britons (with whom uncommon sense is anathema, and 
whoso sees beyond the length of their noses, or hears music out- 
side their audition, passes for insane), and merely from a party 
point of view, what a miserable failure you achieved, muddling and 
drifting, till ye went out of office on the ebb-tide of national con- 
tempt, when your rivals rode in on a flood-tide of falsehood, in- 
evitable result of their and your giving votes to the simple, and 
liberty to the vile, as ye were told long ago, when, having shut your 
ears to the warning, ye made ignorance and vanity your court of 
appeal. Not one important piece of law-making well done can I 
find to your credit; not even the dilapidated and crazy old-world 
legislative coach put into passable working order. That at least 
ye might have done; and what a stroke of work even that would 
have been! 

Instead of a House of Commons chosen on the principle of— 
one fool or philosopher, one equally wise vote and vox Dez (for it 
is that, tempered only by plutarchy), and, even on that rotten 
basis, with toiling millions here represented by half their due quota 
of members while thriftless millions there have double their due, 
you might have given us a Talking-House with the fool-power 
modified (and the greed-power abolished) by raising the qualifying 
age, and including womanhood, and giving additional voting-power 
(not single merely, but manifold) to age, experience, intellect, capa- 
bility, service, parentage, and whatever indicates fitness and 
discretion. 

Instead of a futile House of Lords, in which the little band 
of Selectmen, who are almost all of Aristocracy that we have 
(for, though there be other aristoz, they lack the due 47asis—none 
more impotently than the elect of the multitude!) in which the few 
fit are surrounded and swamped and degraded by the common 
herd of sham peers, who are there—some of them because sprung 
from kings’ flunkeys or bastards—some because born of noble im- 
becility mated with ignoble froth and craft—others successful meu 
of prey, officials promoted in honour of their ex-capacity or supple- 
ness, partisans ennobled for subservience of pen and purse, and 
the ruck of ignobility who appear by virtue of their choice of titled 
fathers ; instead of this motley and often-flouted assemblage, you 
might have given us a real Upper House, an Imperial and Legis- 
lative Council, including by strict selection the senior retired suc- 
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cessful workers in all noble (but no ignoble) kinds at home and 
over seas, tempered by the trained intelligence of many past- 
masters of a college of law-students (which should educate young 
capacity both for law-making and for just judgment in administra- 
tion of the laws, and so rid us of that law-mongering justice- 
dodging attorney-element, which is now the pest of both func- 
tions), and endowed (after once.completed) with power to fill for 
itself its vacancies ; thereby bestowing on the nation the priceless 
blessing of a true Aristocracy, a government of the people, if not by 
the absolutely good and perfect, yet by the best it could produce, 
and for the best it could achieve. : 

This ye might have done (or put well in the way to be done) 
even had ye been but a company of practical and effective poli- 
ticlans determined on business; but ye were as mules and dis- 
tractedly ploughed the sands, till ye were deprived of harness and 
nosebags; and now ye seem to me mostly but a suicidal mob of 
long-eared dukes and quasi-dukes, moribundly bewailing that hairs 
are plucked from your tails. Withhold your complaining and go to 
work, and be thankful that there are still fields for you to plough 
into fertility, or, by my tetrapod arid stylus, ye shall lose both name 
and tail, and be skinned into the bargain, and the vultures and 
carrion-crows and magpies and maggots shall devour you to the 
bone. Gee up! Gee up! 

Yet might ye be saved—by a remnant, could one whip it out 
of its coma. Awake and arise, ye that should be leaders of the 
people! Awake and renew your strength! Purge your sight of 
the cataract of privilege, and your hearing of the fungus of mono- 
poly; wash your sluggish veins with water and salt. Throw off 
your stale cataplasms and rusty cataphracts ; and bathe your minds 
in the sunlight of truth, and the rejuvenating breezes of imagina- 
tion. Put on the breastplate of courage and the helmet of duty ; 
take the banner of justice and the sword of understanding, and go 
forth “ humble because of knowledge, mighty by sacrifice,” to con- 
quer the dragon—confident, in spite of all past failures (and present 
Harold Coxes) that “the unimagined good of men is yeaning at 
the birth.” Seek poets, and follow their lead; for “there is no 
architect can build as the Muse can”: 

“When the old world is sterile, and the ages are effete, 
She will from wreck and sediment the fairer world complete.” 

Mere high-flown eloquence and “ enthusimusy,” all this, protest 
the Taper and Tadpole kindly impatient: “give us something 
plain and practical.” Alas, my Conservative friends, the greatest 
practical kindness that one could effect for you, at present, would 
be to scrape the dirt out of your eyes, so that you might haply 
discern a hawk from a heronshaw. So long as ye are blinded by 
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prejudice and party-spirit and selfish fear, and refuse to recognise 
the eternal difference between Land, the limited field of industry, 
and Wealth, the illimitable product of industry (including Capital, 
which is whatever portion of wealth may be used in further in- 
dustry), there is no help possible for you. Instead of cursing with 
the name of the Yankee Printer who is your bugbear, it were wise 
of you to study the meaning of him a little. I warrant (who from 
my youth up have sought and made friends of the supermen) that 
he has a meaning, and that it is worthy of your study, being that 
of a man whose head could furnish all His Majesty's Opposition 
with what wits they are manifesting in these days, and yet retain 
enough to get along with respectably. A philosopher as high- 
thoughted as Plato, and a logician as irrefragable as Eucleides, 
with the analytic and synthetic faculty of a Spencer, a power of 
imaginative expression beyond that of many a professed poet, and 
a practical common sense which the bluest-blooded Briton of you 
all might envy, this hated type-setter will by-and-by be found to 
have worked a revolution more profound than even Caxton. Study 
your Henry George, and ¢hen tell me what you think of your 
Coxes and Boxes asking triumphantly if other things equally with 
land do not derive their value from the community ?—a question 
on a par with the notion that population is the cause of poverty, 
and production that of want of work. Boo! 

Wiser in your generation than some of the children of light, 
ye do well not to heed the plea of the naughty mother of the land- 
tax that it is such a little one. As I have said elsewhere, it is the 
beginning of the letting out of water, a beginning long foredoomed 
and foretold and overdue, which all the sods of prejudice and 
ignorance and abuse that ye may shoot down will not avail to dam 
for more than a breathing-space at the most; which, if ye persist 
in the attempt to dam it, will presently sweep you all away, and 
leave poor Britain in the sprawling impotence of the fool thing 
called democracy (wherein is no Arasis), naked and defenceless to 
her enemies, unless her long-suffering star send her, ere it be yet 
too late, some Napoleon to end it with a whiff of grape-shot. 


FLAVIUS. 





















OLD FAITHS UNDER NEW ASPECTS. 
PART I. 


PILATE asked the world-old, world-wide question: “What is 
truth?” And the human heart ever awaits the answer, as step by 
step the race climbs from ignorance to knowledge, from surmise ~ 
and doubt to certainty. But with each step gained, how much has 
to be left behind of the childish theories and mistaken conceptions 
of the basic verity that have held sway over our modes of thought 
and expression in the past ages! In some of the primitive 
erroneous ideas of the physical world, and of natural phenomena 
now discounted by science, we have an analogy of the grave mis- 
apprehension with which the mysteries of the spiritual life, of the 
things unseen and eternal have been approached. Yet, just as in 
the physical world, our happiness, welfare, and future development 
depend upon accurate knowledge of the laws of existence, so our 
spiritual evolution must be based upon what is inherently true in 
relation to the psychical law which is the mainspring of the natural. 

Now at the present day research on all lines of knowledge is 
bringing to light many hidden elemental truths buried under the 
dust-heaps of countless centuries, which formed the pristine base of 
archaic faiths; and we find that “the world has never really had 
more than one religion—of many names, a single central shape.” 
formed in the depths of human nature itself, and growing with its 
growth. We find that the roots of religion are embedded in the 
first natural experiences which impressed themselves on the primi- 
tive consciousness of the race. This religion is not metaphysical 
abstraction, but an inborn recognition of indubitable truths har- 
monising and uniting natural and spiritual laws. 

Religion, therefore, covers the whole scope of human experi- 
ence; and the formula under which it manifests outwardly, must 
embrace the elementary truths of life, or it is a false or inadequate 
representation of human consciousness in the material plane of 
being, and the consequent conception of the spiritual The ancient 
faiths dealt exclusively with the eternal realities of existence, with 
light and darkness, life and death, birth and growth, hunger, thirst, 
seed-time and harvest. The elemental facts of life were the 
natural objects of reverence and worship, because they alone made 
life possible. 


1, ‘* The Evolution of the Idea of God.”” Grant Allen. 
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Religion thus means the knowledge of life in all its fulness, 
in all its beauty, in all its perfection. “The end of science is 
knowledge, the end of religion is life,” writes Ernest Crawley? 
Therefore all that constitutes life is truly of religious signification, 
and through the medium of the physical evolves and develops the 
unit on the higher mental and spiritual planes of being. 

We cannot, then, divorce religion from Nature; and as 
science discloses in biology and embryology more of the hidden 
mysteries of natural law, we must see that our accepted creeds and 
dogmas keep step with the sacred truths of life, and consider if the 
primitive faiths were not actually in closer touch with the eternal 
verities of creation, motherhood, and parentage than the religious 
formula of to-day, which tends more to philosophical disputation 
than to practical conduct. For religion is the character we give 
to life-expression. 

The religion of the ancients began with the typology and sym- 
bology of real things. Certain objects represented or called to 
mind certain fundamental truths or vital needs. The type-word 
meant the thing itself, and no other definition was possible or 
understood by the speaker and the hearer. In no record of past 
times is this feature more accentuated than in the various books 
composing the Bible, and no book has suffered more at the hands 
of the scribes in the mistranslation of names, pronouns, attributes, 
properties, and genders, thus rendering the text subversive of the 
original meaning. Especially is this deflection from the truth 
observable in those words and sentences that denote or are in 
connection with the maternal principle in creation, and are used in 
reference to the Divine Feminine in the spiritual conception of the 
same property. It appears almost as if the eyes of the translators 
and commentators were holden, so that they should not pierce the 
mystery until the times were ready for the universal acceptance of 
a great spiritual axiom, always known, received and accepted 
throughout the ages by the chosen or evolved few, who had pene- 
trated the veil and seen the glory of the Highest. 

Generalising broadly, the Bible is a compilation of varying 
stages of religious faith, as embodied in archaic religions, demon- 
strating the different phases of development in human mentality 
and individual experience. The first verse in Genesis gives the 
key-note of the whole, and, rightly translated, runs thus: “From 
the beginning, Elohim, the Supernal Mother, created the heaven 
and the earth.” Throughout, the narrative of the Creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis, to the 4th verse in the second chapter, the 
Eternal Mother is the sole creatrix. The Spirit moving on the face 
of the waters was the creative power of cosmic maternity. 


2. ‘The Tree of Life.” p. 268. 
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The archaic faith of China is founded on the same doctrine, as 
Lao-Tze declares. 
“The Spirit of the Universe never dies, 
The Woman-Spirit of the great abyss, 
From its everlasting gate the roots of heaven and earth arise, 
Who seeks to use its power it unceasingly supplies, 
Effortless, exhaustless, and in peace.” 

Atum, Isis, Hathor, Kefa, the One Eternal Mother under the 
various names of the Egyptian ritual, is the only deity represented 
as wearing a double crown The one at the side of the other 
instead of the two within each other, as worn by the gods and kings - 
of Egypt, for she is the measure of all time, the beginning and the 
end, self-existent and self-procreative, from whom the gods them- 
selves have come. 

The Dove, as is well known, is the emblem of the great 
Mother, of the Spirit that brooded over the waters in creation, 
“the sea of the tears of time.” 

Among the Phcenicians and Assyrians, Hittites, and Baby- 
lonians, the Creatrix figured under many titles, as, for instance, 
Astaroth, the goddess of the Seven Stars, denoting the sevenfold 
nature. The Ardite of the Hindu is emblematical of the same 
conception. The Britons also worshipped the Great Mother Ked, 
identical with Kubele. She was, in her character of Keredwen, the 
goddess of Wisdom and the sole Creatrix. She is also the Irish 
Macha, the virgin ruler of time and eternity, of day and night, the 
Lady of the Kingdom of Souls. 

Both the Picts and the Scots claimed to be children of the 
Great Mother, the vigilant one, who sleeps not. The Jehovah 
of the Semites was originally a feminine Deity, and was depicted 
as the seven eyes in the Sacred Stone—the seven eyes “which 
run to and fro through the earth,” of “The One Who sees.” The 
original Jehovah must not be confused with Jah, who is the god of 
darkness and obscurity, and is of much later date. 

The Hebrew carefully retains the feminine terminal in the 
name of Jehovah, as also in the divine names of Aloah and Eloah, 
where the feminine element predominates. But these names have 
been misinterpreted as masculine by the translators, either by 
design or through ignorance. 

So holy was the name Jehovah, designating the supernal 
mother, considered by the Israelites, that it was not allowed to be 
spoken, and the word “ Adonai,” was empolyed in ordinary usage 
in its place, in order that its sacred feminine character might not 
be blasphemed. Adonai, generally translated “Lord,” was the Son, 
the manifestation of the Mother, hidden and concealed. The 
word is of Phcenician origin, and denoted the God of Love, the 
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Son of the Mother Goddess, the primal Venus of immaculate con- 
ception. 

In the Greek mythology, in its pristine purity, Venus brought 
her wheel of creation and her cross of salvation down from heaven 
so as to form all things in love and beauty. But love, said the 
ancients, worketh in secret, and is known by its fruits. 

Jehovah, moreover, was not the supreme name of Divinity, the 
Elohim, the Divine Mother or Source of All. Jehovah typifies, in 
fact, the objective cosmic manifestation of the Divine Mother, and 
denotes the world of emanations, the cycles of time, and the 
changes in eternal processes. It designates the divine substance 
in transformation, transmutation, and assimilation. It is the past, 
the present, and the future of being, the was, is, and is to be. 

On account of the feminine origin of Jehovah, the name is 
frequently written “She,” throughout the Pentateuch. The primal 
* I am,” Aum, Om, was of a feminine form, and was the very self 
signified by the Hebrew Heva, the self of the Mother of the Gods, 
the same as the title Neith-Tes of the Egyptians, meaning the 
self-hood, the genetrix. Because the ancients recognized the 
supreme truth that the self alone can create out of itself, out of its 
own substance. And drawing an analogy from natural phenomena, 
where the female alone in all species possesses this creative power, 
they argued logically that the same law governed the spiritual 
world. The very name of “ Jew,” may be traced finally to Jehovah, 
the Great Mother; the Arab name for the Pole-Star “ Jondi,” or 
“Star of Jondi,” signifies the Pole-Star Goddess, the centre of the 
ways, and the beginning of the motions in heaven and earth. 

The word or voice of God is also feminine throughout all 
archaic faiths and languages. 

She is Vak in Sanscrit, the word by which the world was made. 
The Goddess of the Seven Stars was in Egypt called “the living 
word.” The seven stars being the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
which are derived from “the Lady of the Living Word.” Thus, 
the feminine gender is used in the first chapter of Genesis when 
God, the Elohim, the Supernal Mother, said, “ Let there be light,” 
and throughout the account of the creation of the universe. The 
symbolical mouth of the divine utterance is always feminine, be- 
cause the mother on earth was the first framer of words, the parent 
of language. Taht and Maat in Egyptian are the two aspects of 
the measurer and the utterer of truth, both being feminine deities. 
Myth and Logos are interchangeable in Greek, and were originally 
derived from the “True Word,” of the Egyptian Mother of All 
Truth, the framer of the Word. The listener in the Hebrew is in 
the masculine gender, and the utterer of the word is in feminine 
gender when the law is given by Moses to the people, for the 
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Mother taught the law to her sons. The chief goddess of China 
was the Manifested Voice—the Mouth that spoke. 

The tree of life was also feminine, and was ever in the ancient 
faiths identified with the Creatrix, as with Hathor in Egypt, with 
Kubele in the Phrygian Mysteries, with Zitrum among the Chal- 
deans, and with Ked, the root-tree, the great Mother of the Celts. 
The Creatrix is thus symbolised in the tree that gives life, nourish- 
ment, shelter, and protection, and also with the tree of knowledge, 
of wisdom, of the good and of the evil, of the two truths, of birth 
and immortality. The celestial tree of the Jews is called the Tree 
of the Mother, bearing twelve kinds of fruit. It is “the central 
tree of all, beginning with and derived from the motherhood.”8 

The typology of the serpent was primarily male, as the beast 
of darkness, destruction, subtility, and death. It was the poisoner 
and lightning-striker. But in its second aspect it changed its 
character, the serpent becoming the symbol of the Mother of Wis- 
dom, the Serpent of Life, of perpetual regeneration. The concep- 
tion of the eternal was at first based on periodic repetition, and 
was typified by the Great Mother as the Serpent, with the tail in 
its mouth forming the cosmic circle. Later, this emblem sym- 
bolised the fatal circle of necessity in sexual generation. The 
worship of the serpent symbolising the feminine virtues of wisdom, 
truth, goodness, and power, was dominant throughout Egypt. The 
gods and the kings were always depicted as surrounded, canopied, 
and protected by the sacred urzus or urei. The Great Mother 
was often represented as a serpent, wearing not only the crown 
of the upper and lower kingdoms, z.e., of heaven and earth, but also 
a head dress formed of three urzi, each wearing the solar disk of 
sovereignty, showing she possessed the trinity of potentiality, or 
the function of the powers of Isis, Nepthys, and Osiris, in her own 
personal completeness. Horus-Ra, Amon-Ra, Chnuphis, and 
Osiris, the chief male deities, were always encompassed with the 
signia of the urzi, as a token of the supremacy of the Eternal 
Mother of the Gods. In fact, Ihvh, the Semite Jehovah, was iden- 
tical with the Egyptian genitrix Kafa, who becomes Chavvah or 
Eve, the serpent woman of the Rabbins, she who knew good and 
evil. The ancient Mexicans worshipped the Mother Goddess as 
the serpent-woman of the seven gods of the Living Word. It is 
deeply significant that when the serpent is considered male in an- 
cient faiths it is symbolical of all evil, the tempter of the human 
race, and the herald of sin, suffering, and death. 

Ananta, the male element, is represented in the Hindu cos- 
mology as the means by which creation was accomplished. 
“Ananta, the serpent, is said to do the necessary though menial 


3. “The Natural Genesis.” Gerald Massey. p. 403. 
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work of creation, from over zealous performance of which, he 
caused or created wickedness, incurring Vishnoo’s anger. Some 
poems even represent him as an enemy of Vishnoo or true 
religion.”4 

But it will generally be found that the serpent among early 
peoples was symbolical with eternity, life, regeneration, goodness, 
power and wisdom, and represented the feminine source of know- 
ledge, science, and truth. 

The two truths of being assigned to the Great Mother from 
the beginning were symbolised by two serpents. They are the 
Mother’s hieroglyphs in her two characters as virgin and creatrix, 
the two serpents forming the crown of life. The element of the 
vivific fire was represented by the serpent goddess Héh. 

The great cosmic Potter was also in all archaic faiths first the 
Potteress. In Egypt, Ptali, the typical male creator followed upon 
Menkat, the mother of the wheel of life, the supreme divinity of 
law, right rule, and just measure. J¢ or A¢ means to figure forth, 
to work, build, image; the hand-worker and handiwork are both 
designated. The female as the shaper is the At. The hand out- 
spread is her symbol—the shaper of destinies, as is depicted in all 
the sculptures of India, China, Japan, Assyria, and Greece of the 
procreative goddesses. The two hands of Rhea are the heaven 
and the earth. In Polynesia the divine creatrix is Vari, the Mother, 
who had no father and no mate. “Vari alone created us, she 
alone made us,” is the sacred song of the Maoris. 

We find an echo in Psalm C, which, according to the Kabbalah 
should thus read in verse 3: “She hath made us, and not we 
ourselves.” 

It is thus proved that the universal primitive traditions, beliefs 
and conceptions of natural facts, upon which the Elohist and 
Jehovahist accounts of the creation were founded, primarily re- 
garded the feminine divinity as the creatrix of heaven and earth, 
and all the symbology was in connection with the Divine Mother 
of blessing, wisdom, power, and life. Moreover, the gender of the 
original Hebrew gives this definition, keeping true to the more 
ancient Chaldean cosmology, where all is represented as proceed- 
ing from the Abyss, the mother of the gods. The Babylonians 
looked forward to being received—or gaining immortality—into 
the bosom of the divine lady—Ishtar, or “the hands of the Sun,” 
the sun being by them regarded as a female deity. Traces of this 
belief still linger in the so-called Chaldean Oracles, where the 
worship of the Father has superseded the worship of the Mother, 
and thus introduced the fatal and illogical duality. All the prim- 
ordial attributes, qualities, and properties of the mother are trans- 
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ferred to the father, and the false centre of creation is formulated. 
In the Hindu Mythos “ The Eternal Parent” is the Mother, and 
“in the beginning, before Mother became Father-Mother,” she 
moved in the infinitudes alone. The birth of the male deity was 
from an immaculate source, from the immaculate conception of the 
self-procreative feminine principle; the archaic faiths recognising 
the natura! biological truth that with the female alone is the power 
of creation. Therefore, when in Genesis, Jehovah is described as 
forming man of the dust, and breathing into his nostrils the breath 
of life, the Great Mother of the two truths is typified, the dispenser 
of life and breath, the ancient Potteress, the eternal weaver at the 
cosmic loom of time. 

As Gerald Massey truly remarks, “ The whole tenor of trans- 
lation by men who were uninstructed in the ancient wisdom has 
been a constant divergence from the primary meaning.”5 

Again, in the births of Eve’s three sons, a great truth is sym- 
bolised in allegory. Cain is the masculine stage of humanity, born 
of the bi-sexual Deity Jehovah, when the conception of the deity 
was changing sex and character, and the male was being recognised 
in paternity by the primitive mind.- Abel, the woman, signified the 
death, or suppression of the more spiritual nature by the grossly 
material, and was the offspring of bi-sexuality. But Seth, the 
third and last born, was the child of God, the Elohim, the Eternal 
Virgin Mother, and was named “the Appointed of God,” from 
whom virginborn, the Christos, the divine child, was to proceed, 
the first-born of the new race. Just as Adam, the first man, traced 
his genealogy to the Elohim, the Supernal Mother, and was, accord- 
ing to a Jewish tradition, made after the form of a woman, so the © 
perfected race is made after the same similitude in the full em- 
bodiment of the seven virtues of the Divine Feminine. The eso- 
teric meaning of the murder by Cain of Abel is of vital import on 
the evolution of mankind. Cain, the masculine element, offers to 
the divine the fruits of earth, the things exterior to himself, that 
he has gathered, not created. He has formed a false centre out- 
side himself, and gives only of his many inventions. Abel, the 
feminine element, offers itself, the body and blood, which is life, 
its own life, back to the Eternal Source. Cain is thus the Son of 
Man, the typical separator, disintegrator of matter, the destroyer, 
or corrupter, the ferment of change and decay. Abel is the love- 
principle, the Son of Woman, slain or suppressed by Cain in the 
fire of lust. Love builds, lust destroys; love unites; lust sepa- 
rates; lust kills, love vivifies. Lust is aggressive, self-assertive, 
destructive, dominant. Love seeketh not her own, thinketh no 
evil. When pure love is slain then comes to pass the ancient Chal- 
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dean prophecy, “the wild beasts of the desert shall inhabit thy 
vessel.” Impurity shall pollute the fount and source of life. 

And thus, in the Semite allegory, “ the Man ” (the lust element) 
alone is driven out of Eden. “The Woman” accompanies him, 
for only through her can the redemption of man be won. Her seed 
brings salvation, i.¢., the feminine creative power within the unit 
can alone evolve the true human in love and purity. 

The Jewish faith was primarily of the feminine principle, which 
belief can be traced in the names of persons, places, and ordinances, 
and throughout the ancient records is the underlying struggle be- 
tween the Mother-worshippers and the devotees of the later con- 
ception of the male deity. 

Abram signified the Son of the Mother, the child of the womb, 
Abraham was the type word for the Father of the womb, when 
the Jews desired to trace their origin through the father rather 
than through the mother. 

Isaac was the son of the Mother, the son of promise to the 
Father. Jacob means “the full womb,” or the Woman; Esau is 
the male of the masculine phase of humanity, and, as the elder, was 
to be superseded by the higher development of the Woman, the 
younger. The quarrel between Jacob and Esau is allegorically 
the struggle of the spiritual to gain supremacy over the material, 
the everlasting contest between the “ Man” and the “ Woman.” 


Jacob raises an altar to the Eternal Mother. He anoints the 
stone, because the Mother was the anointer, the supreme influence 
recognised in life, and the foundation and beginning. Fire is 
always in ancient faiths the symbol of the Divine Feminine. Thus 
the flaming sword that turned every way to keep the way of the 
Tree of Life, another emblem of the Great Mother, was the weapon 
of the Spirit of the Elohim. 

The rainbow is always associated with the Creatrix. She is 
the source of the seven iridescent circles of transformation, of the 
changing cycles of time. As the Elohim, the beneficent. Mother, 
she speaks to Noah, and makes the eternal covenant of hope with 
the human race. It is Jehovah, the late bi-sexual God, the dis- 
perser, that scatters the people and makes them into various tribes, 
nations, and languages at variance with one another. We must 
realise that the symbology of type-language is the same all over 
the world, and is founded on the Mother, the beginning and the 
Creatrix, the home-maker, the harmoniser, and the speaker of the 
Word to her children. 

It is as the Mother of Pity and Love that Hagar found God 
in the wilderness, and called on Her name—the Elohim—the One 
who sleeps not. 
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But it is the Elohim, the Mother of Holiness and Purity, that 
destroys the cities of the Plain for crimes against the sanctity of 
Nature’s laws, for She is the arbiter of judgments. 


It is as the Divine Mother that the Deity is represented as 
speaking to Jacob, and promising him the blessings of the womb 
and of the field. Bethel is the dwelling place of the Gods, the 
Supernal Mother in whom all exist. Judah is typical of the 
Woman: “Thou art she whom thy brethren shall praise; thy 
hand, thy power shall be on the neck of thine enemies ; thy father’s 
children (2.2, the offspring of the masculine phase of humanity), 
shall bow down before thee.” “Judah, (the woman) is a lion’s 
whelp,” here referring to the archaic typology of the Great 
Mother in the form of a lion. “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah (the woman), nor a law-giver between her feet (z.e. at birth) 
until Shiloh (the man-woman) come, and unto her shall the gather- 
ing of the people be. Binding her foal (the son) to the vine (the 
emblem of the woman) and her ass’s colt (the son of the ass, the 
sign of the virgin mother), unto the choice” vine” (the ultimate 
standard of humanity, the Woman). 


Joseph is also a feminine name, and denotes “the fruitful 
bough.” His arms were made strong by the hands of the Mighty 
Mother of Jacob (the Woman). “Even by the Mighty Mother of 


thy father,who shall keep thee ; and by the Almighty, Shaddai (the 
sustainer and nourisher, the Supernal Mother), who shall bless thee 
with blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep that lieth 
under, blessings of the breasts, and of the womb, unto the utmost 
bounds of the Everlasting Hills.” “They shall be on the head of 
Joseph, and on the crown of her that was separate from her 
brethren.” For the feminine was ever divided from the masculine 
in the esoteric sense. 


The burning bush in the desert was symbolical of the Divine 
Feminine, and it is as the Elohim, the Mother, that the Deity is 
represented as speaking and giving the Divine appellation, J am 
that I am, being the Amn, the One, the One and only One, the 
cosmic power that was and is and is to be. “Thus shalt thou say 
unto the Children of Israel, ‘ J am (the Supernal Mother) hath sent 
me unto you.’” Again, “I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob by the name of Elohim Shaddai (2.2, the Supernal 
Mother, the Sustainer, the centre of the heavens and the earth), 
but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them.” Jehovah 
being, as I said before, first, the supreme Feminine Deity, who 
bore the burden of her child, the created universe, and afterwards, 
a bi-sexual God eventually to be considered purely masculine.”¢ 


6. ‘A Book of Beginnings.”” Vol. III, pp. 150-159. 
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The pillar of fire and the cloud of mist were both representa- 
tive of the Feminine Divinity, as were also the manna, the blos- 
soming rod, the ark, and the Holy of Holies. 

It is certain that the Israelites in Egypt were originally the 
worshippers of the Great Mother Sut-Typhon, and after the reign 
of Apehpeh a time of persecution arose against the Sut- 
Typhonians. As the Jews belonged to these persecuted people 
quite irrespective of race, they were therefore driven out of Egypt 
a mixed multitude of worshippers of the Mother Divinity. The 
seven cows of Pharaoh’s dream are the seven mystical cows of 
Hathor, the Great Mother, and the seven ears of corn are those 
borne by Isis, the Celestial virgin who taught men agriculture, both 
one and the same types of plenty and prosperity. The Pharaoh 
“that knew not Joseph,” was the devotee of the new religion which 
worshipped the male only. Under Sebekhept III. during the de- 
clining years of the matriarchate, it was evident that Egypt was 
still a great power peacéfully cultivating the arts and sciences. 
After his reign, when the religion became masculine in character, 
great confusion arose, wars, tumults, invasions, and conquests. The 
same is to be remarked in the history of all peoples, as the God, 
the Man of War, was evoived. 

The Jews, having first worshipped the Mother, were accused by 
their enemies of worshipping an ass, the son or beast of the 
Mother, the sign of the Virgin-Mother in primitive typology ; 
Ba-ba being the type-word for Father, Son and Ass. For the 
Father and the Son were recognised as being unlike the Mother 
who produced them, being tougher, stronger, and more animal than 
human. When the cu/te changed to the masculine, it was a term 
of reproach to be called the Son of the Woman, the Child of the 
Virgin, the unwed mother. Man exalted the woman only as she 
recognised his assumed supremacy in reproduction. And here we 
trace the first intimation of the Son of the Father being placed 
before the Daughter of the Mother. The Man rejoiced in the Son 
after his own likeness, with all its imperfections, and forsook the 
worship of the true standard of the race, the woman. 


It is interesting to note the meaning of various ancient names.’ 
As before stated Shaddai, always translated the All Powerful, the 
Almighty, signifies “The Divine Maternity, the Lady.” 

Rimmon was a female deity, “ The Mother who sees.” 


Ammon and Amnon mean “the Mother omnipotent,” but 
“veiled round.” Elam is the Sun Mother. Amalek, “ The 
Mother King.” Adullum, “the Just Mother.” Aman, “the Mother 


7. ‘Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names.”” By T. Inman, M.D, 
Vols, I and II, 
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of Mothers.” Amorite, the Celestial Mother; Enam is the 
Mother’s eye. Mamre is the Maternal Sun or Divine Light. 
Sheckinah or Adonai is the Crown of Beauty, the Inward Spirit of 
Divinity, the Woman crowned, clothed with the Sun. Nun is the 
Fish, the Woman, who gives strength and courage. Joshua, the 
Saviour (Feminine) was the son or daughter of Nun the Fish. 
Amram means the Mother on High. 


FRANCES SWINEY. 





THE TOWN PLANNING OF THE 
FUTURE. 


IT is not without the very best reasons that attention is being given 
to the question of decentralising population and industries, 
to the question of giving the fullest play to all the centrifugal 
forces which have arisen, to counteract the many centripetal forces 
modern civilisation has brought into action. In the first place we 
have become a nation of town-dwellers, 77 per cent. of us were 
urban when the last census was taken, and we have had brought 
home to us with terrible force the fact that a healthy and vigorous 
race cannot be reared in such crowded towns as we have now. 
This alone would, of course, be ample reason for us to occupy 
ourselves with this question, but we are now beginning to under- 
stand aiso the economic need for a better distribution of popula- 
tion. Our means of production are so great that, in order to fully 
occupy them, we should have to be producing luxuries in abun- 
dance for everyone. Inevitably, however, the competitive system 
makes the majority give their services for the remuneration that 
will procure them the mere necessaries of life. There is thus an 
enormous and permanent discrepancy between demand and powers 
to supply, with the results we see: namely, unemployment and “over- 
production.” The only possible remedies for this state of affairs 
seem to be decentralisation—access to the land—or else Socialism. 
Again, our whole industrial system stands condemned under pre- 
sent conditions. It specialises and sub-divides labour till it robs 
work of its educative influence. It makes the workers’ living pre- 
carious. It demoralises them by making their earnings irregular. 
Thoughtful people are asking what is to be done in presence of 
this fact of the failure of industrial progress to do the masses any 
real good. The answer is quite clear to those who have studied 
the conditions of people who combine industry with agriculture. 
They know that the industrial worker needs a piece of land to cul- 
tivate, as a second string to his bow; that, in a word, he needs 
decentralisation. Another good reason why we _ should 
regard this question of decentralisation as being of vital 
importance to us is that, with population centralised, 
our agriculture cannot compete with that of other coun- 
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tries. This places us in the gravest peril, now that 
other nations are not inclined to allow us unchallenged mastery of 
the sea. The great need in the present crisis is that truly patriotic 
and humane people should study the question of radical reform of 
our towns, with which every social question, without exception, is 
intimately bound up. Very evidently a nation of town dwellers 
must, at all costs, have healthy towns, and, for that, population 
must be decentralised. 


We should understand, in the first place, that modern means 
of travelling have made crowding, not only unnecessary, but dis- 
advantageous from every point of view. 


- In the past, when people travelled on foot, or in their own 
conveyances, they needed to live as near as possible to each other, 
and to their places of resort. Now that we travel in trains and 
trams, actual proximity has ceased to be the important thing. Two 
places are near to each other, for all practical purposes, when both 
are situated on the same line, on which a good and cheap service of 
trains or trams runs. Time is taken up getting to and from the 
station, or waiting for connections at junctions, not in actually 
travelling from the one station to the other. In order to have good 
and cheap travelling facilities, we should concentrate traffic on to 
one line near to which everyone will live, and on which there will be 
a constant succession of trains or tram cars. That, therefore, is the 
great need to-day. 


The principle of cheap travelling is one of the first to grasp. 


The reason for railway and tramway travelling in Great Britain 
costing as much as it does, is that trains and tram cars run with 
only one-fifth of their full complement of passengers on an average. 
Trains, and more especially trams, must run frequently to be use- 
ful, but traffic is not concentrated enough for them to run full. 
Passengers have in consequence to pay five times what they would 
if the carriages were full! 


To obtain an idea of a kind of town that would suit modern 
conditions of travelling, let us imagine one consisting of four narrow 
“limbs” radiating from a centre, each “limb” about a mile and a 
half long. Let us suppose these “limbs” to consist of a central 
boulevard, on which would be situated all the offices, shops, public 
buildings, etc—the more important ones nearest to the centre— 
and to have on either side of it, a few streets of houses and cot- 


1. At a meeting of the Tramways Committee of the Glasgow Corporation, the 
uestion was asked ‘“ why better facilities could not be given.’”? The reply was “‘ that 
trams ran only with one-sixth of their complement of passengers, on an average, 

See excerpts from the Minutes, Meeting of the Tramways Committee. 14th November. 
1907. p.17, 
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tages, each with a large garden. A town of this kind, with its 
four “limbs,” about a half-mile wide, would contain sixty thousand 
inhabitants, allowing for six hundred square yards of garden to 
each dwelling.2 Every dwelling in it would be within three or four 
minutes’ walk from the central boulevard, on which would be con- 
centrated all the urban, suburban, and local traffic, and within the 
same maximum distance from the open country. 


Under present conditions the Glasgow tramways carry passen- 
gers two and a quarter miles, on an average, for a penny. We 
have only to assume that we could do a shade better than this 
under those ideal conditions of concentrated traffic, and we see that 
people would be able to travel from one end of such a town to the 
other for a penny, and from any point in it to the centre for a half- 
penny. 

Thus, we see that proper town-planning would now enable 
us—by means of long, narrow towns—to have all the advantages of 
the town, whilst living in the country, and in close contact with the 
soil. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that many economies would 
be effected by lineal towns, which would not improbably enable 
the municipalities to run the trams almost free. A very cheap 
system of sewage disposal would be possible with a large garden 
to each house. The saving in expenses of upkeep of roads would 
be very great in towns in which all factories, warehouses, etc., would 
be on the railway. 


In order to form a more complete idea of the possibilities of 
decentralisation with modern means of communication, let us con- 
sider what would be the result of distributing the whole population 
of Great Britain equally throughout the country in small towns, 
lineal or otherwise. Though a mathematical distribution of popu- 
lation is both inconceivable and unnecessary, as is also the com- 
plete and universal adoption of the “lineal town,” this study will 
not be unprofitable, to give an example of what might be done. 


In Belgium workpeople are conveyed as far as twenty-four 
miles for a penny; a weekly ticket, costing half-a-crown, allows 
them to travel 62 miles to and from their work daily. The Belgian 
State Railways carry an enormous working-class traffic at the rate 
of about a penny for ten miles. The Great Eastern Railway car- 
ries workpeople from Enfield to Liverpool Street and back (21} 


2. The total ae Ce ‘* limbs ” would be six miles, about 10,000 yards, this 
multiplied Pin ies Gesamnd Whohinne de cuthd dow dees supe Geamead" oived doellings 
space. usand inhabitants we could allow about twelve thousand dwellin: 
so one we about six 

that each ons ould be bou! hundred square yards of space. 
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miles) for twopence. These low rates can pay for the reason 
that the actual cost of conveying people by rail is so small that 
almost any trafic represents some gain to the companies. From 
the point of view of their own interests they are right in conveying 
workpeople at whatever rates they can afford to pay, though they 
have to be prudent in reducing their fares, because, to defray their 
heavy establishment expenses, they must charge most of their 
passengers comparatively high rates. 


If the charge made by the Belgian State Railways for a sixty- 
mile daily journey could be adopted, the result of complete de- . 
centralisation would be that everyone would have the advantages of 
living in or near a large town, as regards facilities for getting work. 
If the whole of the urban population of Great Britain were decen- 
tralised, towns of sixty thousand inhabitants would be dotted over 
the country at an average distance of fourteen miles apart. A 
journey of sixty miles from any place would then enable one to 
reach forty such towns, having an aggregate population of about 
two and a half million inhabitants. 


Decentralisation would simply make us travel larger distances, 
which, as the facts we have already referred to show, would not 
necessitate fares being any more than they are now. Certain towns 
would always remain capitals, or centres, and everyone would be 
able to travel cheaply and rapidly to the centres of his district, so 
that all would enjoy the advantages of the greatest centralisation. 
From the point of view alike of the lover of the town and of the 
country, the lineal town would be the ideal. To people travelling 
along the great thoroughfares, the whole country would be almost 
like one huge and magnificent town. Lineal towns would not be 
interminable streets, with nothing to break or vary the p. spect. 
The central boulevard could be widened in some places into an 
elongated square, enclosed at the ends by handsome buildings, the 
trams passing by the side of them, or even under them. Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, the Avenue de Champs Elysées in Paris, illus- 
trate possible varieties of its appearance. At some places the 
boulevard would be straight, at others curved; at others, again, it 
would cross some old town, whose ancient buildings would be ren- 
dered more beautiful by the removal of the commonplace ones 
from around them. Whilst the central street could have every 
variety of urban beauty, the side streets could have every 
variety of village and garden city attractiveness, with their houses 
surrounded by gardens and orchards. The factories grouped 
together, and hidden away behind the main street, would cease to 
be disfigurements to either town or country. The landscape would 
no longer be marred by unsightly suburbs, factory chimneys, and 
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railways. All these would be screened from view by the outer 
roads, which, with their gardens and orchards, would present the 
appearance of pretty villages. In mining districts factories would 
not always be grouped, but decentralisation would allow people 
who worked in those districts to live away from them. 


Decentralisation being thus the ideal under modern conditions, 
the question is what we are to do to bring it about in some 
measure, and what reforms are necessary to make it possible. 
There will, of course, be an infinite diversity of opinion on this 
question, and it would not be very interesting or profitable to enter 
into a discussion as to the relative merits of different plans. We 
will content ourselves with reviewing some of the most important 
facts connected with the problem. The first is that we must do 
something to put an end to the crowding of population, which is 
causing the deterioration of our race. This crowding not only 
deprives people of the primary essential of fresh air, but produces 
every one of the conditions which drive them to drink, which is 
the greatest cause of moral and physical deterioration ; whilst gar- 
dens give them every possible assistance to be sober. Impure 
air, the lack of an attractive home, are among the greatest causes 
of intemperance. Fresh fruits and vegetables are among the best 
antidotes against the craving for alcohol,3 and a garden, with all 
the occupations it offers for mind and body, is the best thing to 
make the home attractive. It is the best thing, also, to bring up 
the children to habits of industry and thrift. Statistics show that, 
generally speaking, the denser the population the more people 
drink, and where garden city conditions prevail, zc, where town 
and country are combined, they drink least of all, and this is under- 
stood at once by those who have studied the various causes of 
intemperance. 


We seem now to be in the position of having to make up our 
minds quickly to reform our towns, or run the risk of losing our 
position among the nations of the world. It is evident, at all 
events, that we will have to undertake their reform sooner or later, 
as we have definitely turned our back on the country. All humane 
and patriotic people will, therefore, unite to demand that we shall 
see about this necessary work with the least possible delay. 


Now, in order to overcome the difficulties connected with the 
reform of our towns, we should carry it out as part of a general 


. The Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 1 (8S. 174 
oun tnt properly selected and re "food is second only ag hae 
i olism. n 


housing, as a means of combating alco the discussion of the Temperance 
Bill in the Danish Parliament last year (1908), it was agreed to remove the import duty 
on fruit on account of the beneficial result it has in curing the desire for alcohol. See 
also “ 7 dietetic Treatment of Inebriates,"’ issued by the National Food Reform Asso- 
ciation, 3d. 
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scheme of decentralisation. In this way it would be so profitable 
financially, that all interests adversely affected could be fully com- 
pensated. If it were made law that no dwellings were to be built 
or rebuilt on any site where population is too dense for people to 
have the gardens which are necessary for moral and physical 
health, and if, simultaneously with this, arrangements were made 
for cheap services of trains, so as to spread out the displaced popu- 
lation, land values would be immensely increased. The value of 
the sites in the old towns that would be kept open for gardens 
would not be sacrificed, but merely transferred to country, and rural 
land, would be turned wholesale into gardens, and “ accommodation - 
land” which would represent a nett increase of value. 


Land in the immediate vicinity of towns commands good rents, 
for the simple reason that the “ protection of distance” is abso- 
lutely effective in the case of certain classes of agricultural produce. 
For this, however, the producer must be close enough to his market, 
to be able to sell his produce direct to the customers. If he is just 
too far, if the produce has to be collected, and to go through the 
hands of middlemen, he is practically no better off than his com- 
petitor hundreds of miles away. Thus decentralisation alone can 
give us the “ protection of distance.” 


To render decentralisation practically possible, it would be 
sufficient to make a valuation of the land, and to let the public, 
which would have to compensate the owners of the sites kept open 
in the towns, recover, in the form of a “ betterment tax,” the in- 
creased values around the towns that would result. This is the 
least measure of land-reform that is necessary to enable our towns 
to be made healthy. No one using their land for a garden, a 
park, or a small holding would need to be disturbed, by decentrali- 
sation, no one would need to be compelled to sell his land. It 
would be necessary only to reserve to the public these (extra) 
increases of value that would be the result of regulations it had 
made, and of expense it had incurred to decentralise population, 
and to compel owners of large properties needed for the develop- 
ment of towns, to lease land for building purposes. These land- 
lords, however, could be allowed a fixed percentage of increase as 
“compensation for disturbance.” The profit of decentralisation 
would provide means to make such compensations. From the 
moment that this was done, sites could be kept open anywhere, 
the owners compensated, and the public would recover the value 
by means of these “ betterment taxes.” 


It is interesting to note that a reform of this kind would solve 
the whole of the vexed land question, including that of the un- 
earned increment, and access to the land. Our urgent duty, how- 
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ever, is not to consider that, but to propagate knowledge of the 
fact that, complicated as the social question may appear, it is ren- 
dered comparatively simple by all our social evils having a common 
root in our being a nation of town-dwellers living in unsuitable 
towns. Everyone should know that wherever the workers are able 
to combine cultivation of the soil with their industrial employment 
they are better off, morally and intellectually, as well as materially, 
than where they have the one occupation alone. Contact with 
nature has a moralising and educative influence, and so has inter- 
course with one’s fellow-creatures. The country and agriculture 
have thus value in one way, and the town and industry in the 
other. The best is to combine them. Under those conditions 
the worker has cheaper food, without correspondingly smaller 
wages, because of the economic independence given to him by 
contact with the land. The working man suffers from poverty 
specially when his family is large and young. [If all had a garden, 
instructors could be appointed by the school authorities to super- 
vise and direct the suitable cultivation of the gardens by the chil- 
dren, wherever parents wished it, so that the children of all sen- 
sible and conscientious parents could begin very young to help to 
earn food for the family. 

Thus, contact with the land, which is recognised by all re- 
formers to be the sovereign remedy for social ills, so far from 
being impossible under modern conditions, is both particularly 
attainable and desirable. 

We may seem to be looking to a far-off ideal when we think 
of the evils of our present industrial system being remedied by the 
workers working short hours in the factories, in double shifts, if 
necessary, and spending part of their day at agricultural and horti- 
cultural work. Something of the Kind will have to happen, how- 
ever, because the system which at present sacrifices the worker to 
production, cannot be tolerated. Decentralisation would mitigate 
the evil from the very beginning. The good workers would soon 
take advantage of the opportunity they would have, to do some 
work for themselves. Slums are such a tremendously costly 
blunder, with all the crime, pauperism, and disease they engender, 
that, as a simple calculation shows us, it will pay handsomely to 
clear them rapidly away as soon as our land-system allows it. 
The horror of a nation of town-dwellers living in towns so bad 
that the physique of its working-classes is degenerating, is due only 
to ignorance of the fact that it would pay in every way to put an 
end to it all#; and this ignorance is due in a very great measure to 


a correspondence in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ which lasted for about 
five bP the author had no difficulty in maintaining as a fact that it would pay hand- 
somely to rebuild the towns, 
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the erroneous notions unfortunately kept up by so many reformers 
that attacks on vested interests are necessary to make reform pos- 
sible. There is no need for any very drastic measures to allow 
the modern centrifugal tendencies to act. The terrible evils we 
suffer are due to our failure to do that, to the fact that we do not 
let our industrial system apply its own remedies to its evils. 


J. W. PETAVEL. 





HALF-TIMERS IN THE FACTORIES. 


ONE of the saddest phases of factory life is provided by the half- 
timer. According to the most recent statistics, published a few 
days ago in the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Partial School Attendance, there are 34,306 school children 
employed in factories—20,302 in Lancashire alone. 

They are the victims of an iniquitous system which permits 
boys and girls of twelve years to labour amidst the dust and heat 
of the factories. They are the helpless child toilers of the com- 
munity, exploited on the one hand by their parents for the sake of 
the pittance they earn, on the other by the employer who recog- 
nises the commercial value of the child in certain spheres of labour. 

What is a half-timer? Is he a young person who works half- 
time at the factory and enjoys a much-needed rest for the remainder 
of the day? Is he a variety of apprentice learning during this time 
work that will fit him for skilled employment in after years? That 
is what the average person might reasonably expect the term “half- 
timer” to imply. But the idea is very far removed from the actual 
fact. 

Half-timers are girls and boys of over twelve years and under 
fourteen, who have obtained a labour certificate, and are conse- 
quently permitted by the law to work half a day in the mills or 
factories, if they attend school the other half. They are employed 
either in morning shifts from six or six-thirty till mid-day, or in 
the afternoon from one o’clock till five or six in the evening. The 
morning sets attends school in the afternoon; those who work in 
the factories in the latter part of the day have to go to school until 
dinner time. In some cases they work on alternate days—Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, in the factory; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
in the school. They are living a treadmill existence from day to 
day, from week to week. They are doing work which involves a 
double strain. The mental effort of school life is combined with 
the physical strain of factory life. At twelve years of age, the 
period when normal growth is most rapid, they have to go through 
a strain which results in arrested development for life. It is the 
age when children require regular nourishing meals, exercise in the 
fresh air, combined with an extra allowance of rest and sleep. 

What sort of life is led by the half-timer? He has to rise at 
five or five-thirty summer and winter. He has often to walk a mile 
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to the factory in all weathers with, perhaps, a crust to sustain him 
till the breakfast half-hour arrives. He spends his morning in 
the greyness and gloom of the factory, amidst the roar of machinery, 
the dust and heat of the rooms. He walks home again for dinner, 
which it is safe to say is far from being the ideal meal for a growing 
child working beyond his strength. The majority of half-timers 
are the children of factory mothers, who have had neither the time 
nor the opportunity to learn cooking. Fried fish and chips from 
the fish shop, or bread, pickles, and cheese would form a sufficient 
repast from the point of view of the child or his parents ; the ideal 
child’s food, milk, being conspicuous by its absence from factory 
homes. After dinner there is school to attend, and the evidence 
of school teachers and educational authorities generally as to the 
evil effects of the half-time system on the children is overwhelming. 
The children come to school worn out nervously and physically 
after six hours’ work in the factory. They-are generally dull and 
languid, or nervous and irritable, subject to habit spasms, to chorea, 
or St. Vitus’ dance. Very often they fall asleep at their work, an 
effort of nature to counteract over-fatigue. | Whenever a child 
becomes a half-timer the teacher-can see mental, physical, and 
moral deterioration. The mental proofs are provided by copy 
book and exercises, and the deterioration of manners shown by 
both girls and boys after a few weeks’ factory life is evidence of 
the moral evils of children being allowed to work in the factories. 

It is not difficult to collect evidence of the physical evils of 
child labour in the factories. A few years ago an examination was 
made of the sight and hearing of 250 boys in a Lancashire school. 
It was found that 27 per cent. of the half-time scholars, and only 
4 per cent. of the whole-time scholars suffered from defective hear- 
ing. Also that defective vision existed in 37 per cent. of the half- 
timers, compared with only 6 per cent. of the full time scholars. 
After the first two months in the factory the children show signs of 
physical deterioration, they become pallid and lose flesh. They 
suffer from headaches and other signs of nervous strain. They 
show every indication of over-strain and over-fatigue. From one 
week to another they never have their due allowance of rest and 
sleep. They go to bed late compared with children of a higher 
social standing and they rise, perhaps at five am. Lack of nerve 
rest and sleep is one of the chief causes of mental defect in after 
life. 

The danger is, perhaps, greatest to the girls. From twelve to 
fourteen years is the critical period of a girl’s life, and undue strain 
at this age affects her whole life for the worse. From the medical 
point of view there is something criminal in a system that permits 
girl children to work on their feet all the morning in a machine 
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shop, and spend their afternoons at hard mental work when their 
bodies are aching with fatigue, and their brains are dulled and 
stupid from the noise and strain of the factory. What chance 
have they, child-women, who have had no youth, young girls ex- 
posed to all the moral pollution of life in the factories? Many of 
the older women exercise a bad moral influence on the half-timers 
and the younger full-timers. At twelve, thirteen, and fourteen 
years these young girls are women with a knowledge of 
the evil of life which is pathetic in the extreme. At the same 
time, this is the receptive age from the educational point of view, 
the period of life when the future mothers and housewives ought 
to be learning the A B C of a woman’s education. What chance 
have these girls to gain a knowledge of cooking, housewifery, and 
economical expenditure, if their education is checked at twelve, is 
finished entirely at thirteen or fourteen by the half-time system? 

The majority of thinking people are opposed to the half-time 
system. The sentimental argument that if legislation interferes 
with child labour in factories, the poor widows with only sons will 
have to bear the brunt is not borne out by facts. In remarkably 
few cases, according to school authorities, is poverty on the part of 
the parents responsible for the applications for half-time certificates. 
Very often the father of the child is getting good wages, but does 
not see why an extra few shillings a week should be given up 
because the teacher thinks the child is better at school. Cases of 
absolute callousness on the part of the parents are plentiful enough. 
They will often insist upon having the half-time papers, even when 
strong representations are made as to the consequences on the 
future health of the child. 

Opinion is unanimous that the cotton factory operatives are 
strongly opposed to any interference with the half-time system. 
They cannot be convinced that limitation of child labour will prove 
advantageous to themselves in the end by raising the general wage. 
It is only by legislation that the half-time system can be swept 
away. Comprehensive legislation would mean raising the age of 
half-timers to fifteen, and reducing the working hours of young 
people under eighteen years of age in factories. By the establish- 
ment of trade schools for the industrial training of boys and house- 
wifery classes for girls between thirteen and fifteen years of age 
the children would have a chance of acquiring knowledge which 
would help them to secure a living wage in after life. Child 
labour in factories does not qualify the workers for future well-paid 
employment. The raising of the school age would provide them 
with the opportunity of obtaining a wider moral, mental, and indus- 
trial training. Under the present system the children leave school 
just at the age when they profit most from the discipline and 
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teaching of school life. The girls go straight from grappling with 
elementary arithmetic and geography to the manual labour of the 
factory. It is impossible for them, exhausted after a hard day’s 
work, to attend technical classes in the evening. So they are un- 
fitted for any life but the factory. Even when they marry, the 
factory draws them back; they are happier in the card room than 
in the home. They have never learned to cook, to care for the 
simple homely arts of the housewife—in a word they have never 
had a chance. Let them have their chance. Abolish half-time 
and married women’s labour. Teach the girls and the women 
hygiene and housewifery. And so strike at the root of the physical 
deterioration of the nation. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 





A FAMOUS ENGLISH-FRENCHMAN : 
HENRY WADDINGTON. 


IN the new grouping of the nations, brought about within the last 
few years, the pivot on which all has hinged has been the solidarity 
of Great Britain and France. Yet how unlooked for, not to say 
improbable, would such a position have appeared a quarter of a 
century ago. Nay, it seems but the other day that the traditional 
hostility between the two countries seemed again on the point of 
being fanned into flame. But even then the changed conditions 
were already in operation, none the less if unnoticed or, at least, 
but dimly discernible. Had they not, it is scarcely possible that 
the crisis resulting from the Fashoda incident would have been so 
readily and so pacifically surmounted. 

If it may then, fairly, be taken for granted that changed con- 
ditions were, even at that time, making themselves felt, the ques- 
tion naturally presents itself; when did they first begin to work? 
No great love, even in the absence of positive ill-feeling, to a 
certainty, had been lost between the two countries at any time 
between the Napoleonic collapse in 1870, and the failure of accord 
concerning Egypt in 1882. Subsequent to the latter date, irrita- 
bility of those in power in Paris became even more pronounced, 
and every point of difference, real or imagined, was discussed with 
an acrimony which seemed to take us back to the bad old times ot 
1840 or 1858. Just when this unpleasant tension was at its height, 
and at the precise psychological moment, there came to this country 
as Ambassador, a real peacemaker, the one man with ability to act 
as such, and the earnest desire to essay the task. That ambassa- 
dor of friendship was Henri (why, after all, should we not write it 
Henry) Waddington Let the matter be sufficiently examined, and it 
becomes clearly manifest that the real founders of the “ Entente” 
were that remarkable English Frenchman and His Majesty our 
present King. As regards the share taken by the former the most 
curious feature is the small share of attention it has hitherto re- 
ceived, the like reflection being applicable to the unique career of 
the man himself. 


From a genuine old stock of English yeomen could Wadding- 
ton claim descent. In the northern part of Lincolnshire had the 
family been settled from time out of count. There, and in adjacent 
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Nottinghamshire, on the opposite bank of the Trent, are their 
representatives still to be found in some number. Engaged, for the 
most part, in pursuits agricultural, they have, nevertheless, more than 
once made their mark in other walks of life; one of them, Richard 
Waddington, rector of Cavendish, having so high a reputation for 
scholarship as to have been selected as the tutor of George, Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth. From a branch of that 
stem which made its home in Nottinghamshire, sprang the subject 
of this memoir, his grandfather, William Waddington, being born 
in 1751, at the village of Walkeringham, situate in that district 
from which went forth the “ Pilgrim Fathers” of New England. 
Marrying the daughter of Thomas Sykes, a Yorkshire cotton 
spinner, the young farmer was, ere long, induced to direct his ener- 
gies in another direction, becoming the first recorded member of 
his family to permanently leave his native soil. During the year 
1792 he joined with his father-in-law in an enterprise requiring 
at that time no little courage, the establishment of a cotton mill at 
the little town of St. Remy, near Arles, in the South of France. 
(In the year 1892, the centenary of this event was celebrated at St. 
Remy with much festivity). Despite, however, the storm of revolu- 
tion which swept so violently over France, all went well for the 
first few years, and promise was strong for the future. What, 
however, had escaped interference from the much abused Republi- 
cans, fell into evil days under Napoleon’s regime of “law and order.” 
On the outbreak in 1803 of that great war which was destined to 
last a dozen years Bonaparte committed himself to one of the 
most high-handed and narrow-minded acts of his career—the im- 
prisonment of all our countrymen to be found within his dominions 
and the confiscation of their property. Among the numerous vic- 
tims of that revengeful and iniquitous measure were Waddington 
and Sykes, who were during several years kept in strict confine- 
ment, whilst the mill was taken over by the government. When 
released, upon the downfall of the Empire, a suit was commenced 
in the courts for restitution of their property, and damages for 
their illegal imprisonment. Before the cause was decided, William 
Waddington, broken down by prison hardship and the sickness of 
hope deferred, died in 1878 at Paris, leaving four sons, Thomas, 
William, Frederick, and Alfred, all of whom had been born in 
England. Three years later, full tardily, came the righting of the 
wrong when, by the supreme French tribunal, was awarded to the 
representatives of Waddington and Sykes, the sum of £302,000 as 
compensation for the loss they had sustained. The mill at St. 
Remy was then re-opened, and became the nucleus of the numerous 
important industrial enterprises which have since been carried on 
by the Waddingtons in France. 
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The family fortunes being thus re-established, Thomas Wad- 
dington shortly afterwards entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with Mdlle. Janet Mackintosh Chrisolen, a young lady, as the name 
sufficiently indicates, of Scottish extraction, and who was, in fact, 
a connection of Sir James Mackintosh, the historian. To them 
were born three sons, William, Henry (in 1826), and Richard, the 
last-named of whom, the guiding spirit of important industrial con- 
cerns at Rouen and Dreux, and a Senator for the Department of 
the Seine, still survives. So much an Englishman in feeling had 
Thomas Waddington still remained that he resolved upon an Eng- 
lish education for his sons. At Rugby, Henry, in particular, gave 
evidence of the blood that was in him by his aptitude for and keen 
relish of the sports of the playing fields. Not that he was a whit 
behind his compeers in other respects, for in his nineteenth year 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, with a scholarship. 
At the University this union of mental and physical energy was 
not less marked. Not only did he graduate second in Classics 
and carry off the Chancellor’s medal in 1849, but he became an 
oarsman of the first rank. Rowing number 6 in the University 
boat he took his share in the easy victory in 1848 of the Light 
Blues when they triumphed for the seventh time in the first nine 
years of the race. Leaving our shores, a year later, to the infinite 
regret of his friends here, and they were not few, he became a 
naturalized citizen of the second French Republic. Had that 
régime proved an enduring one, it is scarcely doubtful that young 
Waddington would soon have been heard of in connection with 
public affairs. As it was, France was again doomed to pass 
through a dark period, for soon did military despotism plant its 
heel upon the national life. For many years to come entrance into 
political life in France was only possible by a single avenue, that 
of the “ official candidature.” To such a man as Waddington such 
a puppet réle was out of the question. Putting aside, therefore, 
all thought of such arena, he devoted himself heart and soul to the 
delights of foreign travel and scientific research. During the next 
ten years the greater part of his time was spent in Greece, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, the results of which, made known from time to 
time in various publications, brought him no small renown in the 
world of science and letters. In 1865 the value of his work re- 
ceived recognition by his election to the “ Institute of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres,” the most important of the French learned 
associations. In that same year the French Emperor, having mani- 
fested some desire to modify his purely personal government, 
Waddington, at the urgent desire of Thiers, offered himself as a 
candidate for the, so-called, Legislative Chamber. Failing, as he 
probably fully expected he would, to oust the official candidate, he 
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resigned himself once more, and without great regret, to the pur- 
suits he best loved. 

Five years later his repose, and that of all France, was brought 
to an end by one of the most terrible convulsions of modern times. 
During that period of foreign invasion and anarchical upheaval at 
home, so aptly described by Hugo as the “ Terrible Year,” the 
nation, once again, passed through the melting pot. When the 
time came for the election of the National Assembly, Henry Wad- 
dington again offered his services to the electors of his depart- 
ment. This time, freed from official restraint, they returned him 
by a striking majority, and with the matured judgment of a man of - 
over forty, he made his entrance into public life. What followed 
was indeed extraordinary. Within a few months the grave, re- 
served savant and bookworm, lacking any active training for poli- 
tics, practically unknown beyond scientific circles, and a Protestant 
to boot, became one of the most experienced and able of “ parlia- 
mentary hands”; soon a cabinet minister, and, in less than eight 
years, premier! It was just as if Spencer or Darwin had suddenly 
left the study for the floor of the House of Commons, and quickly 
become First Minister of the Crown. Fully had the nature of the 
man been gauged by that consummate judge, Thiers, who, in the 
early months of 1873, fixed upon him as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in his famous cabinet of “ All the Talents.” Not for long, 
however, did he retain that appointment, sharing the fate of his 
chief when, on the memorable “23rd of May,” the reactionary 
coalesced monarchists. for the moment triumphed. 

During the prolonged parliamentary struggle which followed 
the pivot turned mainly upon that party known as the “Left 
Centre.” Throughout all temptation their adherence to purely 
constitutional rule was unshaken. With “ Saviours of Society,” no 
more than fiery demagogues, could they be persuaded to join forces 
or even tolerate. A monarchy; yes, if of the right sort; the 
Republic, yes, again, if in the words of Thiers himself, it was con- 
servative, prudent, and purely legal. That, to this party, which 
included men of such practical character as Dufaure, de Remusat, 
Casimir Perier, Jules Simon, Laboulaye, and Leon Say, Wadding- 
ton, from the first attached himself was nafural enough, in view of 
his ancestry and English training. To one of his calm, reflective 
temperament and nicely balanced judgment, all the extremes, the 
rule of “divine right,” of the demagogue, or of the sabre, were 
alike obnoxious. And, as it was at length coming to pass, such 
views were becoming those of the mass of the hardworking French 
people, although, then, not clearly visible amid the storm and stress 
of factional struggle. When, after the failure of the attempt to 
restore the monarchy had become evident, and the “ Committee of 
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Thirty” essayed the task of organising a stable government, the 
Republicans, accepting the wise counsel of Thiers, were content to 
confide their interests to the Left Centre. As a member of that 
Committee, Waddington took a leading share in the drawing up of 
that constitution which, with some few modifications, still holds the 
field, and secured to France the longest régime of any since the 
great Revolution. Then, under the successive premiership of 
Dufaure and Simon, he controlled his old Department of State, 
effecting a sound and thorough re-organisation of the system of 
public instruction. 

When, in the opening months of 1878, Dufaure formed his 
third administration, Waddington, to the surprise of every one in 
France and elsewhere, abandoned his old office for that of Foreign 
Affairs. The juncture was one of no little difficulty and delicacy, 
for the Powers of Europe were about to assemble in Conference 
to decide the fate of the Ottoman Empire. So isolated had been 
France since 1871 in matters international, that Bismarck is said 
to have wished to exclude her from the Congress. Waddington’s 
first step was'to get that notion put aside, but people could scarcely 
believe their own senses when came the announcement that the new 
Minister would be the Republic’s Chief representative at Berlin. 
But he had impressed everyone, even his avowed opponents, not- 
ably, the Marshal President MacMahon, who at one time 
declined even to speak to him, yet, now cordially ap- 
proved the choice. A few weeks later, and Waddington 
was sitting in conclave at Berlin with such masters of 
statecraft as Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and Beust. There, 
thanks to his firmness, tact, and, last but not least, his powers as a 
linguist (not only could he handle French, English, and German 
with equal dexterity, but could converse with even the Turkish 
plenipotentiary in his own tongue), he was speedily on the best of 
terms with everybody, winning even the good opinion of the “ Iron 
Chancellor,” admittedly far from an easy man to get on with. Not 
only did he vigorously and successfully maintain the privileges and 
prerogatives of France in Palestine, but he brought forward and 
carried a proposal to enfranchise the Jews in Roumania, a matter 
to which no one else had given a thought. For Greece, too, he 
obtained concessions to which all the other powers had, at first, 
been opposed. In short, France, as it were in a moment, thanks 
to his efforts, resumed her former position and influence in the 
councils of Europe. A little later, and he scored an even more 
notable success for the Republic—a free hand in Tunis as a guid, 
pro quo for the British occupation of Egypt. On his return to 
Paris, with such proved services to his credit, it was but natural and 
fitting that further honours awaited him. When, in January, 1870, 
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MacMahon was succeeded as President of the Republic by Jules 
Grévy, it was Waddington that the new chief of the State called 
upon to form his first Ministry. 

No longer than twelve months did Waddington remain at the 
helm, short enough term according to our notions, but not at all 
abnormally so for French administrations. From the first, his 
position was never really a sound one, for the balance of power, 
since the elections of 1877, had passed from the “centres” to the 
more advanced sections of the Republican party, whose leaders had 
their own ambitions. Fortified now by a new sense of power, and 
prepared to throw down the ladder up which they had climbed, 
the support accorded by them to the Cabinet was both lukewarm 
and precarious. The Premier, with very decided convictions as to 
government by party, was the last man to bid for office by leaning 
first here and then there, and thus made way for the “ new social 
strata,” as Gambetta styled them, perhaps too readily. That in 
thus losing the services of such a pilot France was a severe loser is 
scarcely doubtful. By his successors were taken many steps far 
from conducive to the national interests, the effects of which many 
years were required to repair. Not the least injurious was the 
strange, well-nigh inexplicable decision of Freycinet and his col- 
leagues to back out of their share with Great Britain in the dual 
control of Egypt, a step which so seriously jeopardized good rela- 
tions with this country. Promptly and emphatically did Wadding- 
ton condemn the new departure in foreign policy, the ill effects of 
which ere long it fell to his lot to mitigate. 

After the successive failures of Gambetta, Freycinet, and 
Duclere to form a stable government, Waddington might, had he 
so chosen, have once again taken his post at the helm. Declining 
that thorny bed for himself, he yet had the satisfaction of seeing 
at the head of affairs Jules Ferry, who on many points saw with 
him eye to eye, and in whose judgment he reposed much confidence. 
The honour which he really did covet was that of the Embassy 
to Britain, an arrangement which was made as soon as his friend 
took the reins. With his arrival in this country in the summer of 
1883 was laid the foundation stone of the “ Exsente,” and a new 
era in the relations of the two nations inaugurated. In no sense 
deprecatory of the high qualities of many other envoys sent by 
France to the Court of St. James, is the assertion made, that none 
ever achieved so much. It was in the very nature of things that 
this should be so. Although a horse is none the less a horse 
because by accident he may have been born in a cowshed, Wad- 
dington was ever true in heart and loyal to the land in which the 
fortunes of his family had been built. At the same time the blood 
in his veins was, on both sides, mainly British, and it failed not 
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to assert itself in a love of the old country, its life, and its institu- 
tions. From this union of sentiments was born the notion of 
employing this dual personality in bringing the two peoples into 
closer touch than had ever hitherto been accomplished, or even 
dreamed of as possible. Not merely good understanding, not even 
ordinary political alliance (such alliances had, often enough, been 
attempted, and proved hollow enough), but a real comradeship 
which, built up stone by stone, might prove enduring, and proof, 
in time of trial, to whatever stress might be put upon it. Difficult, 
nay formidable, was such task, for the obstacles had long been 
accumulating, and had, but recently, been largely added to. Ob- 
stacles, we are, surely, fairly justified in saying, not of our making, 
at all events wittingly, perhaps not even of our neighbours, but 
obstacles the result of misunderstanding, of different ways of view- 
ing things, and, may be, some modicum of wounded self-love, the 
outcome of circumstances beyond the control of either. 

One of the first troubles the new Ambassador had to face, 
one, no doubt, for which he was fully prepared, was the insinuation 
at home of lack of devotion to the interests of France. “ As he is 
not a real Frenchman, but an Englishman, when all is said and 
done,” urged those who bore him no good will at Paris, “ how can 
he serve us loyally and truly. It is not natural.” But such accusa- 
tions, as it happened on this occasion, fell very flat. Strange to 
say, our neighbours, often so prone to hang things on such a peg, 
could not, this time, be persuaded to swallow the bait. Jules 
Ferry merely shrugged his shoulders, for he knew his man, and 
Waddington pressed resolutely forward on his chosen path. As a 
matter of fact, never was there, as those in a position to know could 
testify, a suspicion more baseless, and never had France a more 
zealous and vigilant guardian of her real interests. Brought closely 
into contact by relationship (one of his cousins was Charles James 
Monk, who represented Gloucester in the House of Commons from 
1859 to 1885, and was President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce from 1880 to 1885), and early college friendships with 
the commercial life and the highest social circles, he wielded a 
power and exercised an influence which, in the case of any other 
ambassador, would have been scarcely possible. Impossible is it 
to doubt that during the ten years of his sojourn in our midst, 
when he was a welcome guest everywhere, and always making 
friends and never enemies, was laid the foundation of that new 
feeling between two great peoples which, in our own days, has so 
rapidly ripened. What a contrast between such a man and the 
petulant, erratic, and meddlesome Persigny, the Ambassador in the 
days of our French alliance of half a century ago! 

Painful to the outside world was the surprise when, in the 
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winter of 1892, it became known that the French Ambassador was 
retiring. To those behind the scenes, however, it had long been 
known that a painful and incurable malady had fixed him in a fatal 
grip, that nothing but sheer will power had kept him at his 
post. At the great farewell banquet given in his honour at the 
Mansion House on March 17th, 1893, Waddington spoke cheerily 
of again meeting his friends ere long. But it was not to be; for 
his mission in this life had now been accomplished, and nine 
months later he passed away, leaving a name untarnished and spot- 
less in an epoch which has blasted so many. once high reputations. 

A healthy sign was it of new currents of French thought when - 
a man like Henry Waddington came to stand so high in political 
life, for he was the exact antithesis of that stamp of politicians 
who, too often, have been their favourites and even idols. _Dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced in his methods of thought, deliberate 
in judgment, urbane and conciliatory in manner, he formed the 
beau ideal of what we consider constitutes a statesman. So grave 
and composed was his manner that even his devoted wife, Madame 
Waddington, admitted having once thought he would never be 
more than a “ serious savant,” but behind that gravity was abun- 
dant geniality, and the kindest of hearts. Perhaps, the highest 
encomium passed upon his character was that so characteristically 
expressed by that excellent judge of men, our revered and ever to 
be lamented Queen Victoria, when, in the last year of her life, she 
accorded a farewell audience to Madame Waddington. The con- 
versation having turned upon the question of mixed marriages, the 
Queen expressed the opinion that difference of religious faith 
should not form an invincible objection to unions otherwise suit- 
able. To this Madame Waddington expressed her assent, but 
remarked that French Protestants were very strict on that point, 
and that her husband, it had often been said, was narrow-minded 
in his attitude towards Roman Catholics. “Oh,” rejoined the 
Queen, “I cannot think that M. Waddington was ever narrow- 
minded about anything; I always thought him one of the most 
large-minded and just men I ever knew.” Noble tribute of one 
noble mind to the worth of another. 


R. SEYMOUR RAMSDALE. 





LONDON IN THE FUTURE. 


“ Ah, Love, could you and I with Fate conspire, 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


How many Londoners there are to-day who could join with the 
great Eastern poet in the uttering of this prayer. There must be 
few that are truly loyal to this great city, who do not at times wish 
that London could be transformed by some magic power into some- 
thing more beautiful, into something “ nearer to the heart’s desire.” 
To some, indeed, the imperfections of London are its great charm, 
and thus in questions of the reform of London, there are always 
two points of view. The antiquary deplores what the reformer 
craves for, and we must, therefore, decide whether we are to view 
our city from the historical or from the utilitarian standpoint. 
There are many to whom may be left the task of dealing with 
historical London, and we can here only think of London from 
the point of view of the present and future inhabitants. The 
question that is before us is how to make our city as healthy and 
as happy as possible for our fellow citizens. Be it remembered, 
however, that, in reforming London, history cannot be overlooked, 
and in all reforms and improvements of our city we must strive 
that as little as possible of what is of historical value shall be 
destroyed. 

To those who desire to see London furnish the “ greatest 
good to the greatest number,” it must seem that the history of 
London impedes its progress. If London had been built on a 
definite plan, instead of being a collection of ever-spreading com- 
munities, and if London government were an organisation moulded 
at any one time on a comprehensive plan, our city would be to-day 
a healthier and a happier place for its inhabitants, though it might 
possibly be of less interest to the antiquary. 

There are two main problems that lie before the present gene- 
ration of Londoners. We have first to see how we can better and 
improve our city as it exists to-day, and secondly to see that the 
mistakes committed in the past shall be avoided in the future. 
That many mistakes have been made, both in the building and in 
the governing of London, is not hard to prove. Bad building and 
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bad government go hand in hand, and of this rule London is a 
terrible example. What a different place our London would be 
to-day had our ancestors in 1666 carried out the plan, actually 
prepared for them by Sir Christopher Wren, for the rebuilding of 
the city after the great fire. This splendid town-plan provided 
for straight main streets of 90 and 60 feet in breadth, a broad 
river embankment from Temple Gardens to the Tower, and large 
open spaces resembling our modern “circus,” where important 
roads cross. The Royal Exchange on that plan stands alone on 
a large “ circus,” and-from it radiate wide, straight streets leading 
to Newgate, Aldgate, and Ludgate. From Ludgate another - 
straight avenue leads direct to Tower Hill, with two circular piazzas 
where roads from the Royal Exchange cross. A North and South 
avenue runs from the city boundary at Cripplegate to the river 
embankment at Queenhithe. What a contrast to the mean and 
straggling streets of the present City! Wren’s plan would prob- 
ably have cost more than the rebuilding actually cost, but what 
sum is too great as an estimate of the loss now being daily incurred 
through the congested state of the City streets, and what sums 
shall we not sooner or later have-to spend on remedial schemes? 
The lack of foresight of our ancestors of 1668 has hung a millstone 
round the neck of every generation of Londoners since. 

Let us take another case of neglected opportunity. An act 
of 1756 prohibited the erection of buildings in Marylebone Road, 
Euston Road, and Pentonville Road, within 50 feet of the highway, 
and insisted on a minimum width of 60 feet; yet encroachments 
have been tolerated, and now the heavy traffic is confined in parts 
to a width of 48 feet, and in some parts one story, and in others 
three and more story buildings have been erected in advance of 
the old building line. When one looks at the splendid distance 
between the houses in some parts of that important highway, one 
can imagine what, for instance, the corner of Hampstead Road and 
Euston Road might have been had only more foresight been 
shown. There is no more important thoroughfare in the whole of 
London than that leading from Paddington to Islington and Fins- 
bury, yet sooner or later large sums of money will have to be spent 
to reclaim for the public what it once possessed. 

Many other cases could be cited; but it is not only in the 
planning of main streets that our forefathers failed to grasp the 
importance of building London with an eye to the future, little or 
no attention was paid to the sound principle that, in order that a 
man may be healthy, it is essential that he shall have an abundant 
supply of light, air, and elbow-room. It was forgotten that a 
healthy population cannot exist unless in the building of the town 
provision is made for open spaces, and unless the number of houses 
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built on a certain area is restricted. There is no more fatal method 
of town building than to allow an owner to develop his land solely 
with the view of obtaining the greatest possible return for his 
money, and yet on this principle has our London been built. The 
owners of land have each developed their property with their eyes 
in their pockets, without regard to the interests of their neighbours, 
and with even less regard to the interests of London as a whole, 
and no authority has compelled them to consider the public wel- 
fare. Londoners to-day seem reconciled to the existence of slums 
in the East End, but they have only to leave the main thorough- 
fares of the West and Centre to see that what exists in one large 
mass in the East exists also in large but separated areas in all 
parts. Between Oxford Street and the Strand, for instance, there 
are areas that fall little short of Bethnal Green or its neighbours. 
No provision has been made for trees or open spaces and, theugh 
the rents are high, the houses are miserably unsuited to the purpose 
for which they are now used, namely, tenement dwellings. 

However sad this tale of past misdeeds and however lament- 
able the results, they are not so sad as the thought that in the 
enlightened twentieth century we are still to a very great extent 
pursuing the policy of our ancestors. Our suburbs to-day are 
being developed on the self-same principles that have produced 
Soho and Whitechapel. Though to-day the owners and builders 
cannot be absolutely regardless of the interests of the community 
and though they are, to a certain limited extent, checked by our 
building laws and bye-laws, yet they succeed in erecting areas 
which will one day bear a striking resemblance to the dreariness 
of a Camden Town or St. Pancras. 

There is, indeed, much that is being done in London to-day in 
the matter of improving our slums. Our local authorities have 
achieved a good deal under, for instance, the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act of 1890, and many private bodies are doing what 
they can to erect modern dwellings, and to render existing houses 
more sanitary, but this work proceeds slowly, and for two reasons. 
First, too much consideration has been shown to the owners of in- 
sanitary property, and thus it has been difficult to deal energetically 
with houses that are not fit for human habitation. Coming reform 
must unhesitatingly enforce the responsibility of ownership, and 
consideration for the pockets of slum landlords must not be allowed 
to act detrimentally to the welfare of slum tenants. The second 
drag on the wheel of housing reform in the past has been the 
application to the housing question of the policy known as “ muni- 
cipal trading,” and still more the rehousing obligations placed on 
local authorities when constructing town improvements. By the 
Housing Act of 1890 local authorities are empowered to purchase 
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land for the erection of municipal dwellings. This may be in it- 
self an excellent policy, but in practice it has resulted in local 
authorities becoming immersed in an enormous amount of adminis- 
trative detail connected with the management of dwellings, to the 
detriment of the general policy of supervision. A limited supply 
of housing accommodation is thus provided for the few, while even 
the bare necessities of the many are neglected, and, as Mr. J. S. 
Nettlefold describes it, the result is “a very few good houses and 
a great many bad ones.” There is a great danger in municipal 
affairs that the energies of our public men become absorbed by the 
mass of detail necessarily following on the municipal management 
of public services. Municipal tramways and housing schemes may 
or may not be advantageous, according to the individual point of 
view, but it cannot be in the public interest that our local councils 
should occupy themselves, as they undoubtedly do to-day, with 
petty matters of tramway or dwelling management, such as, for 
instance, salaries of caretakers, fares, or holiday to drivers. By so 
doing big questions such as the regulation of traffic and large 
schemes of town improvement are neglected. The energies of our 
local authorities must in the future be directed to great schemes of 
supervision. I am by no means urging that private enterprise 
should have sole charge of all public services, but such services 
should either be managed by private concerns under the general 
control of the public authority, or, if managed by the local 
authority, should be left, as far as possible, to a small committee, 
partly composed of experts, as is the plan in many German towns. 

The obligation to re-house, when street improvements are 
constructed, is at first sight a very equitable regulation, but speaking 
generally it has, except in rare cases, been found impracticable. As 
a rule local authorities are bound to re-house in the neighbourhood 
concerned, a number of the “ working classes,” equal to the number 
displaced, but there is no obligation to re-house the persons evicted. 
The new dwellings are, as a rule, too costly to allow of this, and 
are, therefore, filled by a better class of tenant, and experience has 
shown that but a very small proportion of the persons displaced 
ever return to the dwellings erected by reason of their eviction. 
Dealing with this point, the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
which issued its report in 1905, recorded its opinion that “ it is not 
practicable to re-house the working classes in the central districts 
at economic rents.” Local authorities should have the power of 
supervising the movements of the inhabitants displaced, but the 
present re-housing obligations harass them, and prevent the carry- 
ing out of large schemes of town improvement. 

London has one very serious problem to face, namely, the 
problem of boundary. No one, without laborious study of the map 
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would to-day be able to define the limits of the present 
County of London. The existing boundary was formed in 1855, 
and now bears no relation to the geographical boundary. For 
many purposes, indeed, London is not confined to the 117 square 
miles of the present county. Police London, for instance, includes 
an area of 693 square miles, stretching from Staines to Romford, 
and from Epsom to Waltham Abbey ; the area of the Metropolitan 
Water Board (created 1902) contains 620 square miles. It will be 
a hard task to draw the true boundary of London, but the necessity 
of undertaking it is becoming more and more urgent every day. 
It is surely an obvious anomaly that an immense number of Lon- 
doners do not live in London proper, and that a large proportion 
of the day population has no share in the civic life of our city. 
The inhabitants of Hornsey and Bromley are closely concerned in 
the welfare of London, and the residents of Ealing or West Ham 
can do much to injure or benefit their neighbours over the artificial 
border. There is undoubtedly a strong movement on the part of 
the urban areas bordering on London to prevent the expansion of 
the Metropolitan boundary. Movements are on foot to obtain the 
incorporation of Wood Green, Willesden, etc., and it has recently 
been proposed to federate the extra-metropolitan districts of East 
and West Ham, Leyton, Walthamstow, Ilford, and Barking into 
one great municipality under the name of “ Eastminster.” Local 
patriotism is a very healthy sign, but must be accompanied by 
popular enthusiasm. Sufficient proof of its existence is not shown 
by an agitation, got up by the chief local dignitaries, for the object 
of the glorification of the district. Such questions are too often 
merely regarded as matters of local financial advantage, and the 
general interests of the inhabitants of the whole neighbourhood are 
thus often neglected. In all questions of the extension of muni- 
cipal boundaries, the parochial feeling must be respected, but as 
regards London, for instance, the inhabitants of Tottenham or 
Croydon should not allow interest in their local affairs to cause 
them to forget either their debt or their duty to Londoners over 
the border. In many matters (police, water supply, postal service) 
the London county boundary is absolutely ignored, and it cannot 
be long before, in the interests of the whole of London, there will 
be instituted one central council for the whole of Greater London. 
On the other hand, much work to-day is placed upon the London 
County Council that could well be localised in order that the cen- 
tral council may be freer to grapple with such large questions as 
improvement schemes and the regulation of traffic and town exten- 
sion. It was said in the past that “no town in England except 
London is too large to be conscious of its civic existence,” but the 
cause of the lacking in what may be termed “ Metropolitan 
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Patriotism,” has been that London has always been regarded as a 
number of small areas. 

In the future the interests of Greater London as a whole 
should be dealt with centrally, and as much detail as 
possible left to the smaller areas. It is, for example, of the 
utmost importance to London that as much as possible of the open 
land in the suburbs should be kept free for all time, but small dis- 
tricts cannot afford to purchase large estates for open spaces. 
Much is being done in this direction to-day by the district and 
borcugh councils outside London, and more still by the City Cor- 
poration, but as long as owners of undeveloped land are allowed to 
build on their property without regard to the general interests ot 
Greater London, no satisfactory development of our town can 
take place. There must be a central council to insist that large 
areas of open land shall not be built over unless a certain area is 
left free for public use. 

The Royal Commission on London Traffic advocated the for- 
mation of an independent Traffic Board for London, but, beneficial 
though a Traffic Board would be, it would be better still 
if there was a central council for the-whole of Greater London with 
powers of supervision not only of traffic, but also of town extension, 
etc., which powers it could exercise in conjunction with the ordinary 
municipal duties, for all these are closely allied. 

One of the first needs of our towns is an alteration in our bye- 
law system and, as evidence in support of this, let it be recalled that 
in order to build the Hampstead Garden Suburb it was necessary 
to obtain a special Act of Parliament, which freed it from many of 
the restrictions of the local bye-laws, whereas the dreary deserts of 
many of our newly-built suburbs have been erected fully in accord- 
ance with the existing regulations. These bye-laws encourage 
jerry building and over-crowding, for firstly they insist on wide and 
costly streets even in purely residential districts. Wide roads are 
most essential for main thoroughfares, but, where there is no ques- 
tion of through traffic, all that is important is that there should be 
a certain distance between the houses, and not more than a certain 
number of houses to the acre. Wide expanses of paving stones 
and macadam are costly and ugly, whereas broad front gardens and 
grass paths, with a narrow roadway, are inexpensive and beautiful. 
Those who are interested in the effect of our local bye-laws cannot 
do better than study Mr. J. S. Nettlefold’s book, entitled “ Practical 
Housing ” (Garden City Press, 1/-), where they will find convincing 
diagrams, arguments and illustrations. Bye-laws and building 
regulations are necessary, but they should be constantly revised, 
and should deal, not only with the erection of single houses, but 
also with the development of our towns as a whole, and thus insist 
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on the provision of parks and open spaces, placing limitations on 
the number of houses built to the acre. 

A careful watch must be kept on the main roads leading out 
of our towns. In many suburbs to-day houses are being erected 
which, sooner or later, will have to be pulled down and set back at 
enormous cost to the community. The system, or rather lack of 
system, which has produced Brentford High Street and North End, 
Croydon, is practically unchanged to-day. The former, part of the 
impcrtant main thoroughfare leading from London to Bath, is but 
19 feet wide and is described in the recently issued report of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, as a “ notorious 
but by no means a solitary example.” The report goes on to say: 
“Tt is not that road widening and construction on a great scale 
need be entered upon at once. All that is required for the moment 
is that the subject should be thoroughly investigated, and measures 
taken without loss of time to arrest the further growth of buildings 
and other obstacles to the construction and widening of roads which 
will be required in the future.” 

But still one of the greatest of problems, especially in London, is 
the development of building operations in areas hitherto untouched 
by the builder’s hand. Many advocate the purchase by our local 
authorities of large areas of open land round our towns, and there 
is much to be said for this policy, but it cannot be carried out in the 
immediate future. Whatever ideals we may hold to urge us on in 
future decades, one thing is urgent to-day, and that is that local 
authorities shall have not only the power but the duty of regulating 
the development of new suburbs. Owners of land, and especially 
those holding land in the neighbourhood of great towns, must yield 
the right of absolute independence. Town planning is necessary 
in the interests of the landowners, as well as in these of the com- 
munity. Just as our monarchy and constitution, and just as our 
national church, are all founded on compromise, so must and will 
the development of our land system be upon the lines of com- 
promise. If landowners will abandon their claim, as many bave 
already done, to do exactly what they please with their property, 
then less will be heard of cries of confiscation and expropriation 
without compensation. 


The day of town planning has dawned, and the work of such | 


todies as the Garden City Association is bearing fruit. The Hous- 
ing and Town-Planning Bill of Mr. John Burns has been well 
received in almost all quarters, and will probably pass into law ere 
long. The Bill gives to our urban authorities valuable powers of 
control, but to Londoners it must seem insufficient and disappoint- 
ing, and must urge them still to look to the future. The London 
County Council is to receive the power of making a plan for the 
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undeveloped land within the county boundary, but it will be under 
no obligation to make use of even this privilege. The urban 
areas over the border will receive similar powers, but the barrier 
of the present boundary remains. Joint schemes are, indeed, 
provided for, but that is a make-shift arrangement. Just as for 
police, for water, and for postal purposes, and just as it has been 
recognised that for traffic development and for electricity purposes 
it is essential that geographical London shall be treated as a whole, 
so for the regulation of town development the present boundary 
must be extended, and one central authority established. 

As regards the actual preparation of the town plan, it seems 
to me that the best method would be to plan out the land as regards 
the principal features, regardless of the ownership of the various 
plots. This means that the main roads will be planned, and fac- 
tory areas and residential districts separated, that hill-tops shall be 
left free for open spaces, and that then the interests of the indivi- 
dual owners will be carefully considered. Thus, all the land 
would be pooled and redistributed in proportion to the value of the 
original holdings, full regard being paid to the effect of the carrying 
out of the proposed plan. By this, and indeed by any method of 
town-planning, it may be that as a whole the profits accruing to 
the owners of urban land will be lower than now, but they will be 
more regular and safer. The slum landlord, the jerry builder, and 
the land speculator will, indeed, be prevented from “sneaking a 
handsome profit from the uglification of the world,” but the com- 
munity will gain, the honest owner and builder will still have a fair 
return on capital, and, above all, our suburbs in the future will be 
no longer one mass of soulless bricks and mortar. 

This plan may sound Utopian and impossible of realisation, 
especially to Londoners, who, more than others, are staggered by 
the magnitude of the problem. Once let the owners of property 
realise that the present conditions breed discontent and animosity 
towards them, and they will readily accept a plan that is now being 
proved to be so satisfactory, both to the owners of land and capital 
and to the community in general. 

There are many other urgent reforms required by London. At 
present, for instance, the means by which local authorities can 
acquire additional powers are too dilatory and costly. We may 
to-day be far off from a system of “Home Rule for London,” but 
the future must’ sooner or later make it easier for Londoners to 
acquire from Parliament the powers which they wish to exercise. 
A popular cry in London to-day is “ Equalisation of Rates,” and 
when it is remembered that London rates vary from 6/3 in the £ in 
parts of Westminster to 10/7 in parts of Poplar, it cannot be denied 
that some such measure of reform is imperative. It has been 
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proposed that the central authority in London should be respon- 
sible for rating, but unless the local authorities are entirely super- 
seded, it would surely be unwise to take from them the duty of 
raising money while leaving them large powers of spending it. 
Each borough decides for itself to what extent it shall make use of 
optional powers; certain boroughs have extensive systems of free 
libraries, others risk their money in electricity undertakings, some 
thereby reducing the rates. It would be well that the central 
authority should have powers, not only to prevent extravagance, 
but also to check parsimony, and the charges that are common to 
all areas should, as far as possible, be equalised, a sufficient margin 
always being left to ensure economy. 

With regard to the question of the “Taxation of Land 
Values,” it should be borne in mind that the immediate effect of 
such a measure will undoubtedly be to bring into the market much 
land near our towns that is now open, and that therefore it will be 
all the more urgent that local authorities shall first have extensive 
town-planning powers. With increased taxation on land, it 
should in the future be possible to remit taxation to a large extent 
on, for instance, railways and tramways, which undertakings to- 
day pay enormous sums in rates. Large strides in railway con- 
struction have been made in London during the last decade, but 
there is much still to do. It is only necessary to observe the 
crowded state of our London railways to be convinced that there is 
much metropolitan traffic now being carried on the surface, to the 
detriment of the main traffic, which could well be diverted under- 
ground. But there is undoubtedly a hesitation on the part of 
owners of capital to embark on new tube or other railway schemes, 
and an enlightenment of the burden of taxation in this respect 
would do much to encourage railway enterprise. On this point 
the Report of the London Traffic Branch states: “It is not to be 
wondered at that private enterprise has been discouraged, and that 
promoters are unwilling to undertake the construction of tube rail- 
ways.” Our tramways, too, are heavily rated, while their rivals, 
the motor omnibuses, contribute practically nothing even to the 
upkeep of the roads. 

One other reform must here be touched upon. To-day both 
the London County Council and the Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cils are elected every three years, and recent municipal history has 
furnished many examples of violent upheavals involving complete 
reversals of policy, which must act detrimentally to the interests of 
London. A return to the original plan of one-third of the coun- 
cillors retiring every year would do much to ensure continuity of 
policy, and would give to the electors more frequent opportunities 
of judging their representatives. The introduction, too, of a plan 
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of proportional representation would render our local authorities 
more in accordance with public feeling, and less liable to be 
violently influenced by election fever. 

To-day our civic life suffers, especially in London, from a lack 
of ideals. It is not that the problems are too gigantic, for the 
greater the magnitude of the problem the greater will be the 
interest aroused. Londoners of to-day take far more interest in 
the government of London than they did twenty, or ten, years ago, 
and if in the future, they formulate higher ideals, the means for 
their attainment will soon be discovered, and the men necessary 
for the work will be found at hand. It is, indeed, too late to make 
London an ideal city, but let us realise the mistakes of the past and 
make nobler plans for the future, always remembering the salutary 
advice that, “if you have built castles in the air, your work need 
not be lost, that is where they should be—now put the foundations 
under them.” 


GREATER LONDONER. 





FAITH. 


FAITH is the least serene of all virtues. We are accustomed to 
think of it otherwise. We are accustomed to regard faith as one 
of the elements which make for fixedness, for constancy in life; to 
image it as a great static figure set up on a rock, keeping tutelary 
watch over the sea of years below. We speak of disturbing a 
person’s faith, as if it were something inert, lifeless, requiring the 
unmpression of external force to move it; we imply that it is invul- 
nerable from within, albeit misfortune or an unwary hand from 
without may dislodge it. 

But faith is not primary static, it is dynamic; its members are 
in perpetual collision, its normal condition is that of strife. With 
respect to external forces—biblical exegesis, re-actions of church 
or of state, formulation of creed and dogma, and the like—it may 
be relatively at rest, but however and whenever this be, the periods 
of internal equilibrium are rare, are momentary. 

I expect the prevalent notion of faith as a restful serene 
quality is due to a preconception as to its nature, whereby we 
recognise it more easily under a static form. The peace of the 
cloister, the serenity of old age, the restfulness of friendship, seem 
to owe their quality to an underlying and quiescent faith ; but even 
in such cases, if we look deeper, we discern the still unconquered 
stress——be it desire or remorse or jealousy—“infinite passion and 
the pain of finite hearts that yearn” ;—the tranquility is but sur- 
face-deep, the faith on which it rests is ever militant. 

And what of all the other phases of life? For, however we 
may seek to confine faith within certain conventional bounds, to 
restrict it within certain sequestered paths of life, it breaks loose 
and overruns the city, bestriding even the very market-place. Faith 
is the web and woof of life. Everywhere we see it striving to 
effect, filled with discontent, throwing off efforts, wrestling with 
forms which circumscribe. 

The very possibility of progress in the world depends upon 
such combative faith. Especially, perhaps, in this twentieth cen- 
tury is strenuous faith to the fore; it is by faith that science sur- 
mounts the massive labour which the opening up of new fields of 
knowledge involves, faith whereby the individual is content to add 
one stone to the pile, to work in the present so that in the future 
another shall enter into his labours, and perhaps put the coping 
stone on the edifice. 
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The faith of the statesman secures empire; the faith of the 
social reformer wrests for the people amelioration of condition ; 
the faith of the enthusiast stirs hearts and imaginations ; the faith 
of holy and humble men of heart works secretly but effectually, 
even as a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It is the faith of 
this generation and of those who came before which secures the 
inheritance in this life of those yet unborn, and to us the lot is 
fallen in a fair ground, and we have a goodly heritage by reason 
of the faith and foreliving of our fathers. Sustained by a deep 
underlying fundamental faith men work to-day towards a future 
good. This almost instinctive faith is stronger among western 
peoples than in the east. In the west life is more continuous, less 
subject to lurking catastrophe, more stable; the future is more 
secure, results more to be relied upon. And so in the west we have 
immense buildings, churches, towers, palaces, built for the future, 
inherited from the past, erected at enormous expenditure of labour 
and wealth, expenditure which is justified out of man’s reserve of 
faith, reserve inviolate, blood-held, uncoined. Life generally is 
more stable, for endeavour is towards aims which the future may in 
some measure be relied upon to realise. In the east life is lived 
from day to day, men do not accumulate wealth and possessions, 
the present only is theirs, the future the gods alone hold or with- 
hold. The faith of the East is simpler, less strenuous, less deep, 
we may think. 

But faith not only projects itself, spanning the gulf of the 
future ; in the present, here and now, men live by faith. In home 
life, in business, in society, in science, in politics, in the churches, the 
motive power underlying all is faith, Sometimes, in looking at 
what seem very drab, dreary, monotonous lives, unredeemed in 
their sordidness, one marvels that men have the heart to persevere 
in such lives. Doubtless in many cases there are unsuspected com- 
pensations, as we call them—compensations of love, fellowship, or 
self-respect ; doubtless there is some gleam of hope in the sur- 
rounding gloom; doubtless the saving property of human inertia, 
the instinct to go on, to persist, has a great deal to do with it; but I 
believe that the real explanation lies in an inherent faith in life. 
There is an inarticulate positing of the “somehow good” of life. 
“Somehow ” is the watchword of faith; somehow we must do it, 
somehow we shall live, somehow “all’s right with the world.” Faith 
is blind, it postulates without seeing the how or the why; the 
postulation is the essential. ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” 

Christ bears witness to the power of leverage possessed by 
faith, and the modern world, however it fall short of the faith of 
the Gospel, is imbued with such strenuous faith, the faith whereby 
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men are enabled not to sit among the mountains, but to remove 
them. The Christian faith is essentially an effective force in life. 
“ If ye shall do my commandments, ye shall know of the doctrines.” 
It is a faith, not of theory, but of practice, a faith which moves 
without waiting for complete assurance, its essence is to act. 

The efficacy of faith is utilised and demonstrated by Chris 
tian scientists and allied sects in cases of “ faith-healing.” Thost 
who have not the vital faith of the community are induced to take 
faith in a manner as a working hypothesis, to take faith as it were 
by faith, and faith thus posited often has effect. Mr. William | 
James advocates the adoption of specific faiths in his “ Will to 
Believe” in something the same way ; specific religious faith is here 
a working hypothesis, which helps towards the solution of the 
problem of life, and at any rate helps in the actual living of life. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives us a more 
philosophical, more ideal conception of faith in his definition of it 
as “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

Such a definition at first sight seems to be less militant, more 
passive, more intellectual. But if we reflect upon it we find that in 
it the instability of faith emerges more and more convincingly. 

The form of the definition is before all things positive; that 
cannot be denied. Faith is a substance, the substance, ze. the 
tangible quality of something. True! But we must go on; the 
substance of what? Something which we must continually reach 
after, never grasp. “Faith is the substance of things hoped for.” 
The very emphasis of the positive form drags with it the negative, 
its antithesis. 

Again, faith is the evidence, i.e, something definite, scientific 
almost, indubitable, clear, but!—the evidence of things not seen. 
Evidence unattested, unattestable, insecure. Again, we have the 
inevitable relapse into the negative. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole matter, and even to 
the centre of the miracle of life. Faith is the unsupported positive 
in life. It is the very breath of life, the pledge of value, the 
assurance of progress, the sense that life is worth while; but the 
breath falters, the pledge is unredeemed, the assurance refuted ; 
faith is mot justified by facts, xof supported by events. It falls 
back upon the negative, it cannot exist alone. “You must mix 
some uncertainty with faith, if you would have faith be.” 

Faith and doubt are irrevocably intertwined ; it is not that life 
oscillates between the two as between separate states, but that 
doubt is essential to the actual being of faith. 

The supreme moment of faith is that in which faith and doubt 
are held together in mortal stress. “My God, my God, why hast 
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Thou forsaken Me,” is the universal cry of faith, its typical sublime 
expression for all time. 

Faith is the sense of the spiritual quality of life. It is the 
sense whereby we apprehend the wonder which lies around us and 
within, but it is not exaltation; it is the cognition of the spiritual 
together with the recognition of a divorcing materialism. We see 
through a glass darkly. Faith is the sense by which we approach 
God with the burden of mortality on our hearts; it is the sense of 
life with the acceptance of death ; a sense of victory and of defeat. 

This forcing together of contraries in faith is emphasized and 
portrayed in Mr. Watts’ picture of “ Faith” in the Tate Gallery. 
The negative side, perhaps, rather predominates here; it is the 
face of a man who is playing a losing game, who moves on in 
spite of knowledge ; it is inexpressibly sad, but in the strange half- 
blind look of the eyes there is still the underlying postulation of 
the worth of it all. Faith plays a losing game, and with a full 
consciousness and appreciation of the loss, and for comfort has, 
perhaps, some dim apprehension of the irridescent paradox of life 
“ whoso loseth his life shall find it.” 

The negative element in faith cannot, I think, be safely dis- 
regarded. The dogmatizing of religion is the attempt to establish 
the positive factors, to emphasize such, and minimise the negative 
elements, and the attempt is generally useful at the time when it is 
made. It is, however, a narrowing down of the issues of faith; a 
surrender of the whole man to the intellect, of the temple to the 
theologians. It generates a one-sided faith which is unstable from 
its very onesidedness. The negative element cannot be kept out ; 
sooner or later it breaks in and overturns the tables of the money- 
changers. 

A faithless age is one in which faith and doubt tend to be 
dissociated, rather than one in which doubt as an entity is especially 
strong or prevalent. We cannot separate the wheat and the tares ; 
both must grow together until the harvest, until the time when 
faith shall be transcended and vanish into sight. 

I think that doubt, that doubts of all kinds, “ head-doubts, 
heart-doubts, doubts at the fingers-ends, doubts in the trivial work 
of every day, doubts at the very bases of the soul,” can never have 
been so widespread, so insistent as in the present century, and yet 
I believe that the twentieth century will realise itself as a great 
age of faith. The age of faith is that in which faith and, doubt 
grapple hand to hand; such a combat is the process whereby faith 
is generated. 

The nineteenth century saw the conflict between science and 
religion, as between two foreign elements. Belief and unbelief 
were absolutely sundered, antagonistic ; as such they could not come 
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together. To-day faith and doubt are intrinsic elements on both 
sides of the line; on both sides the battle has to be waged, the 
conflict against internal dissension and discrepancy to be sustained. 
Science to-day relies upon faith in a very practical way ; the modern 
method of hypothesis and verification is simply the method of faith, 
the postulations of faith being subjected to the fire of doubt, and 
purified by the process. In religion there is a diminution of 
dogmatic belief; doubt has penetrated into the citadel, and the 
result is not scepticism, but the awakening of a more spiritual faith. 
Materialistic doctrines of heaven and hell, of rewards and punish- 
ments, of life and death, and of the future life, are ceding before 
more spiritual conceptions. The churches extend a broader toler- 
ance, a wider sympathy towards each other. The forms and sym- 
bols of religion are better understood, have a less Pharisaical, a 
more spiritual significance. Faith, “faith diversified by doubt,” is 
indeed more and more appearing as the very substance of life. 
Faith is the foundation of social life, the guarantee of friendship, 
“what else do we abhor and idolize each other for, faith in our 
evil or our good, which is or is not understood aright by those we 
love and those we hate, hence called our friends or foes.” 

Faith is the basis of commercial enterprise, the controller of 
mart and exchange, the foundation of national and international 
welfare. 

Faith is the value of life in the present, the assurance of hope 
in the future. 

With this we return to S. Paul’s definition. Faith assures us 
of things which are not, but are hoped for; it supports the unseen 
as against the seen; it is the unattested but heart-held positive of 
life. 

Faith is the reflection in the hearts of men of the hidden gold 
of life, of that in life which is the ground and justification of our 
claim that “life means intensely and means good.” Thus, life is 
wonderful, though men are weary ; and life is beautiful, though sin 
abounds; life is eternal, death at hand; life is worth while we 
know, we know not why. 

Faith is a self-adjusting force, changing with life. Faith 
changes with the centuries, keeping abreast of life, and this capacity 
ot readjustment it is that gives us assurance of hope. Such faith 
is a stronger rock on which to build than any fixed immovable 
foundation. Despair cannot prevail, so long as faith contains 
doubt as a moment in itself, so long as doubt implies faith, so long 
as doubt and faith are held together in an irresistible synthesis 
which zs faith. 


E. M. ROWELL. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
IL 


I HAVE been trying to discover and to distinguish the several 
sources whence we children derived our working capital of juvenile 
religious ideas. It has already been stated that our parents did not 
preach to us. The banal pious phraseology, the nauseous tittle- 
tattle of personal spiritual experience, so copiously indulged in in 
many households, was utterly foreign to both my father’s broad, 
critical, yet profoundly reverent intellectuality, and my mother’s 
delicate and naturally refined sensibility. As a consequence, there 
grew up among us an unwritten law which forbade us to talk of 
our personal religion, and, in fact, made the doing so almost an 
act of indelicacy. 

Hence, our working capital of juvenile religious ideas was 
derived mainly from books (including, of course, the Bible), from 
our simple bedside prayers, from our Sunday evening family devo- 
tion, from public religious services, and from the religious practices 
of others. Only on Sunday evenings did we have family devotion, 
which consisted of reading aloud in the Bible by each of us in turn, 
a short commentary on the passage read from the annotated 
“Family Bible,” and a printed form of prayer for the day. Natur- 
ally, our almost instinctive reticence upon religious subjects shut 
out from the little service anything of an impromptu nature. 
Such religious books as were lying about the house were chiefly of 
an Evangelical character. 

On Sunday evenings, in winter, when the younger ones among 
us remained at home, while one of our parents and the older children 
went to church, a two-volumed folio edition of Fleetwood’s “ Life 
of Christ, and Lives of the Apostles,” was brought out as regularly 
as the lights were lit. We never tired of studying the large en- 
gravings of Raphael’s fine cartoons, with which the work was illus- 
trated. An old edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with realistic 
plates depicting Christian surrounded by a bevy of bat-like imps, 
a most horrific Apollyon, a blood-curdling Giant Despair, etc., etc., 
would generally be on the hearthrug in the hands of one or another 
of us, who was going over again the ever-fascinating story. If— 
as generally happened—it was father who stayed at home, he would 
either be sitting by the fire absorbed in the latest quarterly review 
or monthly magazine, or some recent work of note; or he would 
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be pacing the room quietly, with the youngest of us on his 
shoulder, and leading another by the hand, while he sang or whistled 
some familiar old Psalm tune. 

“ Now, what shali it be?” he would ask. 

The answer most frequently was, “ Upright men!” This 
meant the first verse of Psalm xxxiii., in Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
metrical version, formerly sung in churches :— 

“Ye righteous in the Lord rejoice ; 
It is a seemly sight 
That upright men with thankful voice 
Should praise the Lord of might.” 
This choice is scarcely to be ascribed to any precocity of moral 
discrimination on our part; but it may probably be placed to the 
credit of the tune, and of the staccato emphasis which our father 
gave to both the music and the verbal rhythm. 

As soon as a sense of individual ownership of property 
developed itself, we naturally cherished the ambition of accumu- 
lating, each of us, a library of his own. Among our earliest books 
were, inevitably, many that contained pious narratives. Indeed, 
at that date, such books constituted the majority of books for 
children, outside of fairy tales. Among the earliest literary pur- 
chases which I made from my pocket-money was the little monthly 
magazine called “ The Child’s Companion,” the numbers of which 
I carefully preserved and had bound in yearly volumes. 

Such was our earliest working capital in religious knowledge. 
lt was sufficient for both Sunday and week-day use. It supple- 
mented and gave a kind of high official tmprimatur to our code of 
morals ; but it never made us morbid or unnatural. In my case— 
whatever may have happened in the case of the others—it once or 
twice, in very early life, served as the basis of a brief access of 
special and quite secret devotion, the occasions of the coming and 
of the passing away of which I have quite forgotten. I retain a 
vague impression of attempts to achieve some definite conception 
of the Divine Being as the addressee of my prayers; but it is 
impossible to recall the results of my attempts. 


My earliest recollection of public religious services takes me 
back to a fine old parish church, in which the growth of the local 
popu'ation, together with some ripples of the Evangelical wave, had 
necessitated the erection of galleries covering the whole of the 
aisles and much of the western end of the nave. The fronts of 
the side galleries rested upon the capitals of the nave pillars, 
leaving open above only the space above the springers of the 
arches. Consequently, none but the sitters in the front pews 
could see the floor of the church; and the majority of the occu- 
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pants of these side galleries could see nothing that was going on 
in the chancel or in the reading-desk, and often could hear but 
little of what was said. Some of us could see the head of the 
preacher in the pulpit. 

The gallery in which we sat was the newest ; and, in order to 
raise money for the pewing of it, the pews were not simply “appro- 
priated,” nor were they “let,” but they were actually sold. They 
thus became private property. The pews were locked; and the 
owners of them, if they left their keys at home, had to climb over 
the pew-doors. It is unnecessary to say that these galleries have 
long since disappeared. ; 

At about the same time, the Wesleyan Methodists had 
obtained a footing in the town, and were looking for a commodious 
preaching-place. An excellent little theatre had recently been 
built ; but, as it had not been very liberally patronised, the building 
was for sale. The Wesleyans bought it, and converted it into a 
chapel, retaining the original “ gallery” for the use of the Sunday 
School children, who were taught in a large room in the roof. The 
chapel is still in use, with the old upper gallery for the children. 
Our father, who was a model of theological tolerance, finding his 
family increasing, hired several sittings at the Wesleyan Chapel, to 
supplement our limited accommodation at the church. So, while 
the elders went to church, some of the younger members of the 
family were marched, or marched themselves, off to the chapel. We 
found the chapel services livelier and more entertaining than those 
at the church ; though one of us complained that, while the preacher 
at church invariably left off preaching when he shut his book, the 
preacher at chapel would often provokingly go on talking long 
after he had closed his Bible! 


We moved into another parish when I was in my sixth year. 
Here we were in a different religious atmosphere. For centuries 
this parish had had no church; in fact, the population was practic- 
ally a new one. Much of the land belonged to an Evangelical 
nobleman, who built what was called a “ Five-per-cent. Church,” 
which had a handsome interior in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The church had also a noble Greek portico, under the pediment 
of which were the words, “ A2des Sanctz ” (I omit 
names). The revenue was derived from pew rents; and the in- 
cumbent’s stipend was supplemented by liberal Easter offerings, as 
well as by the usual fees. The incumbent—chosen by the 
proprietor—was, of course, Evangelical in his views. The one 
who occupied the incumbency during my residence in the parish— 
and long after—was the Corypheus of Evangelicism in the whole 
of that neighbourhood ; in fact, he was for many years one of the 
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attractions of the town. He was a man of good figure and im- 
posing presence, with a finely featured, genial face, and crisply 
curling hair, which early became grey and then white. He preached 
without notes; and tie length of his sermon depended upon his 
subject and his mood. If he had a “ good time,” he would some- 
times preach for an hour. His sermons would not “ print "—a 
fact which he was wise enough to recognise after he had had 
several of them taken down by a professional stenographer. 
Amateur stenographers, however—ladies, I believe—often took 
notes; and several volumes of such notes were published. He 
had the scholarship of a gentleman rather than that of a critical 
theological student. He was devotedly loved by a great many of 
his parishioners. 

This man’s sermons were the first that seriously aroused my 
interest ; and since then I have had few opportunities of hearing 
sermons in Church of England pulpits. Without remembering 
details, I retain a consciousness of a deepening of religious feeling 
under his preaching. The sympathetic, sonorous voice of the 
preacher, the impressiveness of the services in the fine amphi- 
theatre, and the excellent music, combined to affect me deeply. I 
can still, by a little mental effort, recover some of the effect pro- 
duced upon my mind. Particularly when I happen to hear again 
the old tunes, the effect of the plaintive rhythms of the parting 
hymns at the evening services, returns to me with an almost weird 
sensation. 

But I was not otherwise attracted towards either the work or 
the people of this church. A few attempts made to attach me to 
the staff of church-workers failed. I shrank from what appeared 
to me—rightly or wrongly—an artificiality, an atmosphere of sanc- 
timonious patronage, a something that was mentally suffocating. I 
never ceased to esteem the incumbent, despite the fact that his 
popularity developed in him some of the defects of his qualities. 
He and I remained on friendly terms, as between a venerable 
teacher and a young man, even after he knew that I had ceased to 
be one of his “ flock.” 


Two of my older brothers early attached themselves to the 
Wesleyan Methodist community; and the oldest of us became a 
lay (“local”) preacher, while yet under twenty years of age. I 
was far advanced in my ’teens before I followed the example of 
my brothers. When I did so, it was without prompting from them 
or from anyone. The unwritten law, mentioned above, was still 
powerfully operative ; and my eldest brother—between whom and 
myself there continued to exist through the whole of his long life 
the closest sympathy, despite our later divergence in theological 
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views—refrained all the more carefully from giving verbal expres- 
sion to his interest in my spiritual welfare, because he felt that I 
should resent any interference in the matter. 

I gravitated without conscious purpose to the Wesleyan 
Chapel, occupying one of the sittings which my father continued 
to pay for—from force of kindly habit—until he died. The atmo- 
sphere of the chapel seemed less artificial, more genuinely human, 
than that of our parish church. I met there with a more genial 
and unaffected cordiality. The theology of the Wesleyan pulpit 
differed little from that of our Evangelical incumbent, but its 
presentation interested me more. : 

By and by, I became the subject of that psychological ex- 
perience called “conversion.” I do not even now wonder at this: 
I have since learnt to think of myself as possessing a decided 
strain of mysticism. To-day, my most rationalistic Rationalism 
is apt at times to assume a mystical glow. 

My memory does not supply me with any special external 
event or influence that directly and distinctly led up to my conver- 
sion. In this respect, however, my “conversion” only resembles 
other crises in my religious careér, which have been, as it were, 
spontaneously evolved, as if some subconscious cerebration has 
suddenly passed into the conscious without any traceable external 
provecation. No impressive sermon, no recoverable objective 
incident preceded the state of mind which ultimately compelled me 
to do such violence to my habitual reticence as to ask my brother— 
in the middle of the night—to “pray for me.” He perfectly 
understood me, and wisely contented himself with the briefest pos- 
sible sympathetic reply. A few days later, again quite indepen- 
dently of any external circumstance, I felt—to use, with all 
reverence, the accepted pietistic phrase—that I had “ found peace.” 

It is, of course, not difficult from my present point of view, to 
understand the emotional crisis to which the term “conversion” 
is applied. “ Conversion ” was what I had learnt to regard as essen- 
tial to salvation; and when the psychologicab conditions became 
favourable, my mental conviction brought about its natural result 
in a corresponding emotional experience. What differentiated my 
case slightly from the cases of many others was that, while the 
phenomena of “conviction of sin,” and of a “sense of forgiveness” 
were—as in other cases—connected with definite points of time, 
they were not brought about—so far as I could discover—by any 
distinctly dateable objective circumstances. 


I at once joined a “class,” and thus became a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Then followed the only instance 
that ever occurred of any serious friction between my mother and 
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myself. I was still my mother’s special companion at the morning 
services at church, and the disappointment at thus losing me 
Gefinitively, combined with the innate conservatism of woman, led 
her to raise some objection to the step I had taken. It is to me 
one of those regrettable memories which most of us accumulate, 
that I met this objection in a rather resentful manner. With the 
tetchiness of a young convert, I felt a little martyrised for “ con- 
science sake.” But I continued for a time to accompany my mother 
to church occasionally; and happily the sense of friction soon 
passed away. Eventually, my mother found some of her most 
intimate and best-cherished friends among those whom her boys’ 
Methodism was the means of introducing to her. 

This little incident has been mentioned in order to lead up to 
a glimpse of a certain feature of the church life of that time—and 
to some extent of to-day ?—which will in part account for my seces- 
sion. Though my parents were sincere and constant attendants 
at the ordinances of their church, they received scant attention from 
either their pastors or their co-worshippers. My father, on his 
death-bed, expressly declined to have the incumbent sent for, on 
the ground that, as the incumbent had not cared to seek his society 
in health, he (my father) could dispense with his attentions in sick- 
ness. I cannot recall any woman of my mother’s status who made 
cordial advances towards her in her capacity of fellow-worshipper. 
We were too independent, too undemonstrative in religious matters, 
too little given to indulge in sanctimonious conventionalisms, to 
attract the attentions of the incumbent’s entourage. The only 
representatives of our parish church whose visits could be counted 
upon were the pew-rent collector and—save the mark!—the lady 
tract-distributor ! 

These last visits were decidedly comical. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our house was one of the most conspicuously intel- 
lectual rendezvous in the whole parish. Yet ladies of good social 
status, and presumably, therefore, of considerable intellectual ac- 
quirements, included our house among those at which they 
pericdically left and exchanged small brown-paper-covered tracts 
of equally small intellectual value. Nor was there any pretence 
that these tracts were for the kitchen. On one occasion, my eldest 
brother, a diligent student, already engaged in responsible editorial 
work, and a frequent lay-preacher in town as well as village chapels, 
happened to have to meet the lady who came to change the tract. 
The lady “ hoped my brother read the tracts!” The dear fellow 
was somewhat sensitive to impertinence: but he knew ‘that no im- 
pertinence was intended. However, he had also a keen sense of 
humour; and I can easily imagine the expressive smile which lit 
up his face when, with pardonable exaggeration, he replied that it 
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was possible that he had read more books than the lady had ever 
seen. But this fatuous indiscretion and childish impertinence were 
exhibited by others than well-meaning and simple-minded ladies. 
Cne Sunday morning, just before starting off to spend a day of 
preaching in a village, I met, on the Downs near our house, our 
young curate, an Evangelical then in the full fervour of his first 
zeal. He knew me, and he knew what I was; but, to my astonish- 
ment, as we greeted each other in passing, he forced a tract upon 
me! Doubtless, he had laid it upon his conscience to get rid of a 
certain number of tracts per diem. From the fact that I seem still 
to be held pregnable to the attack of a pious leaflet or an anony-— 
mous letter pushed into my letter-box, I infer that there are yet 
good people who hope to influence hardened students by fractional 
literature of the most elementary kind. 


I have no doubt it was the above-mentioned aloofness ex- 
hibited by the churchpeople towards us, that made it easy for me 
to secede. The little patronising attention shown me was the 
reverse of attractive. Had I met, among our fellow-worshippers, 
with a few genial like-minded young men of my own age, I should 
most likely have continued to attend the parish church. At that 
time, there was no doctrinal reason for my secession—indeed I have 
no predilection for theological controversy. The esthetic, as well 
as the intellectual sides of my nature would, under such circum- 
stances, have found satisfaction where I was. But the element of 
personal sympathy, apart from ecclesiastical patronage, was lacking. 
In the environment at the church, I found a tone of patronage; in 
the environment at the chapel, I found a tone of democratic 
humanism. There were few to whom a tone of patronage was 
more repulsive, or a tone of democratic humanism more attractive, 
than to the members of our family. I seceded without going 
through any conscious ratiocination about the matter. I yielded 
to the conditions in which I found myself; and probably would 
have found it as difficult at that time to offer any exact explanation 
of my choice, as it seems easy to do so now. Herein may be dis- 
covered one proof of the position which I have long (in print and 
on platform) contended for, viz., that the power of Christianity 
consists, not in its dogmas, not in its supernaturalism, but in the 
pure humanism in which its dogmas are more or less embedded. 
The really successful preacher is not he who can best expound his 
doctrine, but he who can best make his people feel that his heart 
is throbbing in unison with theirs. The most successful church is 
not that which is most conspicuous for the strictness of its ortho- 
doxy, but that in which a truly humanistic sense of brotherhood is 
most cordially cherished. In a word, the truly divine in Chris- 
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tianity—or in any other religion—is not what is called its 
“ divinity,” but its pure humanism. All that will survive out of the 
ruins of Christianity will be the humanism which it at first borrowed 
from the world that it has professed to contemn. 


Here, then, in Methodism I found myself amongst a people 
who insisted upon realising their creed in their emotions; who 
claimed to possess a consciousness of peace with God; who made 
—or professed to make—what may be called the culture of the 
soul the chief business of life. The mystical strain in me here 
found full satisfaction. 

Without diminishing my secular reading, I now began to pay 
special attention to Bible study, church history, and kindred sub- 
jects. The Sunday became the busiest day of the week: frequent 
attendance at early morning prayer-meetings; then the morning 
Sunday School, followed by the morning public service; then the 
afternoon Sunday School; and finally the evening public service, 
often followed by a prayer-meeting, the Lord’s Supper, or some 
other religious function. The day was quite filled up. On the 
week-day evenings, there were the weekly “Class Meeting,” an 
occasional public service or prayer-meeting, and perhaps a weekly 
Bible Class under the leadership of one of the ministers. Life 
was full of interest and occupation. 

Naturally, I became one of a small coterie of special friends. 
As I write, it is a source of joy to remember that the only one of 
my more intimate companions of these very earliest of my 
Methodist days whom I know to be still surviving, is a man whose 
close friendship has borne the strain, not merely of the vicissitudes 
of sixty years, but also of extreme divergence in religious views, 
and of long intervals of separation. Between him and myself there 
still exists the communion of heart which began when we were 
little more than boys together. He yonder, an honoured and 
zealous member of his Methodist Church, and I here a militant 
Rationalist—we still are one in the divine bond of pure humanism. 


In the absence of any extant written or printed (I began to 
print early) religious thoughts of mine, it is difficult to achieve a 
correct retrospect of my views at that remote period. But I know 
that, though I continued to be eagerly engrossed in general litera- 
ture, and though I never hesitated to accept the findings of such a 
sciem.e as geology—-which was then making many of the orthodox 
trerble—I seldom experienced a painful cleavage between my 
secular and my religious studies. Had I found among the 
Methodists none but unintellectual enthusiasts, I should probably 
have very early dropped out of their ranks. But, in the first place, 
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I found there my eldest brother ; and, in the next place, the several 
younger ministers who followed one another in our church at that 
time, and with whom I grew to be on terms of intimacy, were of an 
exceptionally high grade of intelligence and mental power. In 
only one respect did my “ conversion” affect my attitude towards 
secular literature; and my action here was quite spontaneous and 
unsuspected by my friends. Novel-reading was beginning to be 
held permissible even in the stricter circles; but personally I drew 
a line at—for example—French novels, and the lewder of the 
ancient romances, notwithstanding the literary value of such works. 
I remember secretly burning one or two popular French novels. A~ 
choice copy of a two-volumed 1816 edition of the whole of Malory’s 
“ King Arthur ”—a copy given me in my childhood, by my maternal 
grandfather, in honour of my Christian name—exercised my mind 
considerably. It was good as literature; yet much in it was any- 
thing but edifying to a devout soul. It was saved from the flames 
by the curious compromise of packing it up and sealing the packet, 
and then of hiding it in an inaccessible place. At some now for- 
gotten date I ventured to unpack what I had by that time learnt to 
regard as a treasure, not merely on account of its literary quality, 
but also because of the sweet human interest that clung to the 
actual book as the gift of a grandfather who had often dandled me 
on his knees. I am here making a confession hitherto made to 
only a very few. The incident helps me to understand what I was 
in my later teens. 

Another little incident is also illuminative, as showing that my 
knowledge of early church history was then still quite elementary, 
and also that I felt free to think out my own solutions of knotty 
theological problems. One of our senior ministers conducted a 
Bible Class for young men. Among the subjects given us for 
essays was the doctrine of the Trinity. To-day, the absurdity of 
offering such a topic to a group of young men, most of whom knew 
nothing at all about the controversies of the early Christian cen- 
turies, strikes one in the face. But all that was then expected of 
the essayists was that they should give a series of Scripture 
“proofs ” in support of a little trite exposition. Indeed, in those 
days many of the senior ministers themselves would have fared 
rather badly in a searching critical examination upon the subject. 
It is not a little significant that I—in the spirit of an ingénu—at 
once set about getting rid of the three-in-one difficulty by deciding 
that the one Divine Being had revealed himself in three different 
modes or relations to man. In a word, I re-invented the ancient 
Sabellianism. Our minister smiled, and told me I had revived 
an ancient heresy. This was but the first of the ancient heresies 
which it has been my lot to revive, one after the other, in my 
progress from orthodoxy to Rationalism! 
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As has been already stated, the conflict between science and 
revelation never seriously troubled me. This must have been 
because I believed in the possibility of harmonising the two. I 
was familiar with the works of Hugh Miller and other harmonisers ; 
but I do not remember adopting any specific attempt at an accom- 
modation between Genesis and geology. The fact was, my religion 
was only nominally dogmatic; it would have been the same essen- 
tially under any creed. The critical faculty was busy enough in 
other directions; but I shared with multitudes of others the in- 
consistency of being uncritically theological. 

Now and then, especially at times of more than common 
spiritual exaltation, I was troubled by the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. I agreed with Maurice, that if we believed that nearly 
every one we met in the streets would certainly be damned, we 
ought to go mad. Yet I did not give up the doctrine; as I see 
now, I paltered. with it. Nature and—what better term can I use? 
—common sense were too strong to allow me to do otherwise. 
The fine characters with whom I daily came into contact, who made 
no profession of being “converted,” in the pietistic sense of the 
worl, could not be relegated to the class of those who were to be 
“damned.” Hence, some compromise had to be made in my mind, 
by which these people might be held to be in a salvable condition, 
though they had not attained to the correct theory of salvation. 
Surely, the “ grace” of salvation might be possessed even by those 
who failed to understand the “philosophy of salvation”? This 
must have been the kind of compromise indulged in by the loving 
parents of upright, but technically “ unconverted,” children. It is 
illogical, horribly inconsistent ; but it shows how firm a hold upon 
the mind a doctrine really regarded with abhorrence may obtain 
through early training, and perhaps in consequnence of some kind 
of hereditary tendency. 


Regret that half of my life has been spent in the advocacy of 
what I have learned to repudiate, has at times been intensified 
into something like resentment towards my early guides and 
teachers. This is, of course, grossly unjust. My early guides and 
teachers were not merely sincere: they were affectionately sincere. 
The resentment, if felt at all, should be levelled at the dormancy of 
my own critical faculty. I knew of, and was even interested in, the 
progressive and destructive critical forces then at work. I occa- 
sionally met a Free-thinking paternal grandfather, and an almost 
equally Free-thinking uncle. Unfortunately, my grandfather's 
character did not recommend his opinions; but my uncle was a 
worthy man of exceptional force of character, a disciple of Robert 
Owen, a life-long intimate friend and coadjutor of George Jacob 
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Holyoake, and his failure to influence me must have been due to 
the infrequency of our meetings. Then the broad thought of the 
group of friends already mentioned would have influenced me 
earlier than it did, had not my critical faculty been hypnotised by 
the mystical strain in my character. I had to work out my spiritual 
evolution on the lines which my mental and emotional nature pre- 
scribed. I was at least saved from morbid pietistic ecstasy on the 
one hand, and from a hard cynical scepticism on the other. Though 
eccasionally finding it difficult to harmonise the bracing wholesome- 
ness of my studious intercourse with Nature, with the night- 
mare doctrines of original sin and eternal punishment, there was - 
relief in the trust to which Tennyson was just then giving expres- 
sion, that “ somehow good will be the final goal of ill,” and “ that 
good shall fall at last—far off—at last to all” The combined 
forces of early teaching, of the existing environment, and of the 
necessity of keeping some basis of belief beneath my feet, pre- 
vented me from recognising that this “trust” was nothing more 
than a pious desire. 


We suffered in those days, much more than do the compara- 
tively orthodox of to-day, from a misdirection of attention. We 
neglected this life, in our concern about a future one. Our conduct 
was conditioned, not by a recognition of the brevity of life—life 
was not brief to us, it was endless—but by the assumption that life 
here is provisional, probationary, as well as uncertain in its dura- 
tion. Our great aim was to maintain a high level of spiritual 
exaltation, by frequent religious services, and thus to be constantly 
“prepared for death.” We neglected the really great human 
issues ; and we worried ourselves with such questions as the right- 
ness or wrongness of attending theatres, of dancing, of card-play- 
ing, and other recreations ; and we even—in our Teachers’ Meetings 
—seriously condemned the conduct of those Sunday School teachers 
who gave to the young the “ bad example” of taking part in the 
fashionable “church parade,” after the morning and evening ser- 
vices! All this was, of course, only consistent with our belief that 

“Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies!” 
Our inconsistency lay in permitting Nature and common sense to 
drive us, in spite of our creed, into what was, after all, a tolerably 
comfortable general conformity to the practices of the world. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 


[To be continued.] 





PHILOSOPHY AND TOOTHACHE. 


PHILOSOPHERS since the world began have enquired into ‘the mys- 
tery of pain, and many have demonstrated with quite dogmatic 
propcsitions that it has no physical basis, but is simply a condition 
of mind. It is not physical, but psychical in its origin. It is not 
safe-founded upon the rocks of indestructible matter, but has its 
dwelling-place amongst the invisible and the nebulous. And, hav- 
ing rescued pain from the word-prison we had built around it, 
these learned men hold it up as a thing to be despised. They have 
accomplished what the race from its infancy has been yearning 
after; they have discovered the grand elixir of comfort. 

“ Suffer no longer the throngs of affliction, children of men! 
Say unto your agonies, be gone! and they will obey your bidding.” 
Have you toothache, reader, then in the degree of your knowledge 
of the fact, persuade yourself that you have not got it, and it will 
cease? This is the new remedy that is to displace all the patent 
drugs and steel appliances. Henceforth, we are to be our own 
dentists, but instead of uprooting teeth we are to uproot ideas. We 
are counselled to turn heretics to the creeds and dogmas of tooth- 
ache ; to state frankly and without hesitation that we will bow at 
its footstool no longer. 

The priests and prophets (drug-sellers, and dentists) who, for 
so long and admirably have ministered to our comfort, are to be 
turned from their charges. But not without trouble will this rever- 
sion of beliefs take place. Our pain-healers—more than our sin- 
healers-—are enthroned in the affections and the prejudices of the 
people, and the disciples of the new remedy will have to face a 
new persecution. We could contrive to get along tolerably well 
without parsons, but without doctors—never! 

I often think the picture that symbolises Progress—that of a 
chariot being drawn with restless steeds across clouds of fire—is 
incomplete. 

I would have people shown on it blocking the wheels with old 
customs and traditions, and—in this case, with old teeth, and physic 
bottles. 

I can see also in this rebellion against old ideas of the cause 
of pain, a possible analogy to rebellions in the past. Is not the 
counsel to be our own pain-destroyers similar to Luther’s counsel 
of direct individual communion? 
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Are we not called upon to be our own priests, as Luther called 
upon men in old times? 

We shall doubtless have to suffer as bitter an opposition from 
the Church of Dentistry, as the Lutherans had from the Church 
of Rome. 

But consider reader, what the benefits of the new remedy are 
—an easy cure for toothache, and the dethroning of the dentist. 
What opposition is there that can frighten us from the accomplish- 
men of these things, or turn us from our faith in the grand in- 
evitability of the death of pain? The mind is for the future to be .- 
the golden-key that shall lock the gates of Pain upon mankind. 
We are, as Shelley says, to— 


“Reign king over ourselves, 
And rule the raging and conflicting foes within.” 


Dare we say that Emerson’s dictum, “ Trust thyself,” which is the 
grand rule zm exce/sis for the moral and intellectual life, is also to 
be the same for our physical life? And had Shakespeare this great 
consummation in his mind, when he said: 


“ The remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven ?” 


No doubt our psycho-philosophical friends will claim that the 
kings of poetry from earliest times have borne testimony to the 
supremacy of their pain cure. So what shall we lesser mortals say? 
It certainly seems feasible for them to claim that pain will cease if 
only we will persuade ourselves that it is something we can dismiss 
at will. So would the mountains have come to Mahomet if only 
he could have persuaded them. 

The only drawback to their cure—so it seems to the lay mind 
—lies in the obstinacy of the mind to conviction. It is not to be 
easily persuaded. It looks upon pain as a sulky visitor who comes 
when he will, and wills when he goes. Still, the trial of the remedy 
will cost us nothing. And if it is successful, how then? Who 
can number the benefits? For myself, I anticipate with pleasure 
the delight of walking indifferent through a crowd of doctors, and 
dentists, with the grand remedy under my cap, and the no less 
equal delight of seeing the hoardings emptied of their advertise- 
ments. But I must confess myself sceptical of the practical results 
of the cure, except for people with false teeth. My reasons are 
that for five long nights have I lain awake trying to persuade my- 
self that toothache was but a phantom of the mind, and day has 
as often returned only to find my mind still unconvinced. 

It seemed to me that the harder I tried to persuade myself I 
had not really got the toothache, the tooth more and more resented 
my impertinence, until for very comfort’s sake I was compelled to 
submit to its authority. 
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In my hours of desperation I assumed the entire metaphysical 
position. I tried to persuade myself that matter is non-existent— 
that teeth, and head, and body, are only convenient names for 
forms of spirit, that everything is spirit, and that the soul is only a 
tissue of ideas floating about in space. I went further than that ; 
I tried to believe, with one of the Greek philosophers, that nobody 
exists but “L” 

But the hypothesis broke down hopelessly before my aching 
tooth, and matter, or non-matter, I would have given all I had, 
could I have seen a dentist before me with that damning little 
argument in his forceps. Who can tell the horror of these long 
night wakings, or describe the hallucinations that crowd the brain 
at these times? When time itself seems to go to sleep, so that 
every second seems a minute, and every minute an hour. When 
friends can solace not, nor anticipation dull the keen edge of pain. 
It seems to me that in these sleepless nights the fancy also plays 
traitor to us, so that the least noise is made the portent of some 
near catastrophe, and the chance shadow the shape of a man’s 
head. Darkness makes cowards of us all. Brave as we think 
ourselves, there are few of us on these waking nights who can 
resist the temptation to bury our heads in the clothes if we hear a 
creak on the stairs, or consider the perambulations of the cat as 
anything but the stealthy approach of the night-fiends. Much as 
we love our friends, there is something vexing in their slumbers on 
a night when the toothache has us by the jaws. Their serene 
unconsciousness of our suffering troubles us greatly, and we could 
wish for nothing better—save relief for ourselves—than to have 
them also participators in our wretchedness. If you would punish 
me give me anything but toothache in the night-time. There is 
no crime that merits so severe a retribution. Hunger is bad; the 
nightmare is bad, but toothache—what shall we say of it? It is 
the devil’s trump-card. I have lain awake with toothache for what 
seemed an age, and, in the intervals when sleep has blessed me, 
have dreamt that I saw the dentist before me with the severed 
tooth in the sure jaws of his forceps, and heard the cheery: “You 
have done well,” of his wife, in my ears, only to waken, however, 
with the throbbing malefactor reigning king over all my other 
members, infecting them with its obstinacy towards my suffering, 
inciting them to rebellion against my comfort, and to less diligence 
in their work, so that all of them were out of harmony, and my 
body resembled nothing so much as a German band struggling to 
piece together the strains of a melody. Have you ever considered, 
reader, the enormity of the period of eternal punishment? If not, 
then conjure before your mind the agony of five minutes of acute 
toothache, then lengthen the period of its duration until it covers, 
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not five minutes only, nor five years, but endless millions of ages. 
And, lest you should deceive yourself, remember that there will be 
no one there to aid, or console with you in your sufferings. 

Not that I believe for one moment that all the drug-sellers, 
and dentists, will have their abode elsewhere, but that they, like 
you, will be made the sport of the fiends of hell. So if you are 
doubtful as to which side of the lines the fates will land you on, 
take your destiny into your own hands ere it be too late. It is 
said that pain has a vital place in God’s economy. I do not wish 
to question the wisdom of the Almighty in these things, but I do_ 
protest against the utility of toothache in the cosmic scheme. If, 
as the Calvinists think, whole cart loads of us are to be consigned 
to the flames of hell, then the place of toothache in the universe 
were understandable, for nothing can so quickly shape us into 
thorough reprobates as this diabolical instrument. I am no 
swearer, but I never come so near unpolite expressions as when 
this plague of toothache visits me. 

I can testify to the fact that more sin is caused by toothache 
than this world dreams of. So how reconcile God’s providence 
with his economy? I think we are never so brave as when we are 
laid awake with toothache. What deeds we dare perform under 
the safe cover of the blankets? Were it not out of sheer con- 
sideration for the comfort of the dentist, we should run in the 
night-time to his surgery. I know of no resolve so firm as that we 
make in the night-time solitude when we are alone with the tooth- 
ache, unless it be that we make in the day-time to wait a little 
longer. I remember distinctly, how the last time I had it, for seven 
long nights I promised myself that when the morrow came I would 
part company with the tooth, only to find my resolution dissolve 
in the daylight. How great is our faith that somehow we shall be 
spared the dentist. 

Our solace in the night-time, our inspiration for the day, this 
faith remains with us but for a season. The foe, by the reiteration 
of his strokes, breaks down our faith, until, at last, the dentist’s 
chair begins to shape its indelible form upon our minds. After 
that the world is for us a haunted room. Wherever we go the 
dentist’s chair follows like an evil spirit. Procrastination becomes 
our refuge. Can we postpone a little longer the inevitable visit! 
Hoping against hope that the fates will grant us a reprieve, we 
pass our days and nights in dread anticipation. Are there any of 
us so fortunate as not to have experienced these terrors, who do 
not know as the alphabet the little foibles we indulge in during 
the days of suspense? During my last attack, I spoke kindly to the 
tooth, I coaxed it, threatened it, roasted it, salted it, stuffed it, and 
bluffed it, but all to no purpose. 
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Women, donkeys, and teeth, can the gods match ye for 
stupidity? Next to the pain itself, the sufferer has nothing so hard 
to bear as the sympathetically cruel advice of friends to have the 
tooth pulled. The naivety with which they offer the advice is really 
astounding. As if we had never the idea in our minds, or heard 
of such a cure before; as if for weeks we had not been debating 
with ourselves the pros and cons of this remedy, and training our 
courage up to the operation point. For myself nothing so readily 
adds fuel to the fire of my anger as to have the dentist, and his 
forceps, flaunted before me. I dread the visit to the dentist more 
than anything else on earth. Forcepation is a kind of torture I 
care not to endure. 

My courage doubles up before it like wheat before the sickle. 
To suggest the dentist is like telling an invalid that death will 
immune him from suffering, or a henpecked husband that divorce 
will gain him freedom. Give me consolation in my agony, if you 
will, but if you love me keep the dentist in the background, for no 
man had toothache yet but the dentist figured prominently on his 
mental horizon, growing daily bigger, until eventually he blocked 
everything else from view. And that walk to the dentist’s. Can 
we ever be called upon to face a more trying ordeal? It is in vain 
our friends tell us our mission is easy. 

Napoleon’s march upon Moscow, or Wolfe’s assault of Quebec 
were nothing compared to our task. Our experience of danger 
comes home to us ten-fold stronger than our appreciation of the 
bravery of others. Thus is a man’s greatest hero usually—himself. 
How fast dothe moments fly on our walk to the dentist’s. Did we 
ever cover half the distance in what seemed so short a time? As we 
pass along the street with clenched fists, and tightened muscles, we 
become oblivious to everything save the end of our journey. Our 
mind admits of no wayside campings. It is a forced march. How 
you wish that human beings were born with false teeth, or with 
nerveless gums. And how the aching tooth improves just as you 
knock at the door. 

It undergoes a sort of eleventh hour repentance that is often 
fatal to weak-willed people. 

How we hope the dentist is not in! But when the deed is 
done, how sweet the calm that follows! How firm the resolve to 
have no more philosophical makeshifts. If your friend owes you 
anything await his return from the dentist’s, for, if he pay you at 
all, it were surely then. 

We promise ourselves that we will never again eaten so much 
pain when the remedy costs so little; and we faithfully keep our 
resolve—until we have the toothache again. 


BoBIB. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Alone, amid the buffeting waves, 
Unmoved I stand. 

The breakers roar upon the strand ; 
Rude Boreas raves ; 

And ships uptossed, 

All bearings lost, 

Roll first to starboard then to port, 

Driven perforce 

In aimless course, 

Where sea-room e’er is vainly sought. 


On bed-rock based, 
By Fear ne’er chased,’ 
I shed my rays o’er this wild waste. 


“Let there be light.” By nought save this 
Can Man discern 

The darksome path across th’ abyss, 
Or ever learn 
The lesson stern 

Of fogs and blizzards in their turn, 

And strive to near the goal of Bliss. 


“Let there be light.” It well may be 
That what on either side we see 

Is not what we would choose, though we 
Can never, never from it flee. 


Shall we, with childish make-believe, 
Essay to dream 
Of things we make our fancy weave, 
And say ours “seem”? 
Life’s ocean, will it be less rough? 
Will Nature yield to our rebuff? 
Shall we get one less fisticuff 
For our pretending ? 
Will our monition “ Hold! Enough!” 
Be Misery’s ending? 
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No shutting of our eyes will banish 

The storms of life—make evil vanish. 

If I put out my light, the sea 

More strown with wrecks than e’er would be ; 
And, if they sank from human ken, 

Would that make matters right again? 


My duty is to spread the light, 

Though dimness be the vogue—“ sit tight,” 
And take my chance that, in my day, 
Most men will seek another way. 

And so, though scanty grow the oil, 

And fewer beams reward my toil, 

I still shall strive 

To keep alive 

The flame, until the envoy grim, 

From o’er the sea, shall “ douse the glim.” 


J. 











INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’? is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

icular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of — writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


TARIFF REFORM “SCIENCE.” 


As the New Theology claims to have freed itself from the shackles 
of tradition and authority, so Economics has received a share of 
illumination, and is now asking itself how, for generations, it has 
grovelled at the feet of the “ Classic” writers. Like at the touch 
of an enchanter’s wand the whole fabric of Cobdenite dogma has 
crumbled to the ground, and we can at last look for a scientific 
tariff, scientific taxation, and scientific methods generally, in place 
of the antiquated system that our ancestors endured so uncom- 
plainingly ; our only regret being that we did not think of all this 
sooner. It is true that a handful of politicians propose to retain 
in changed times and under changed circumstances, a system 
adopted sixty years ago, not so much from any sound arguments 
that can be adduced in favour ‘of such a view, as from the desire 
to favour the foreigner at the expense of their own countrymen ; 
but, while such notions may still linger for a time amidst the 
cloisters and lecture-rooms of Universities, they appeal in vain to 
the scientific judgment of the unemployed workman, or the trader 
with dwindling returns. 

Once we have definitely broken away from the old school it 
becomes impossible for us to revise thoroughly our scientific con- 
ceptions. The authority on Economics has hitherto been a man 
whe sat in his study surrounded by books on the Foreign Ex- 
changes and Statistics, who investigated questions of value and 
exchange by means of mysterious curves and symbols. To-day 
is the reign, not of the mere thinker, but of the practical man, 
“the man who knows,” of the shopkeeper who sells Manchester 
goods over a counter, and knows the particular lines where the 
Germans are cutting in; of the manufacturer who is being driven 
out of foreign markets; of the unemployed artizan who walks 
about watching dumped goods being unloaded at the docks. 
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When these ideas have thoroughly taken root, we shall be 
able to extend them to other lines of thought. Doubtless the 
next generation, reared from the nursery on Tariff Reform prin- 
ciples, will laugh at the ridiculous pretensions of the men who 
claim the credit for building Forth Bridges and constructing 
Mauritanias, the grave gentlemen in spectacles who sit at tables 
with papers before them and play with logarithms, moduli, and 
co-efficients. Their day is nearing its end. When we want to 
know abcut such things it is not to them we shall go; it is to 
“the practical man,” the man who knocks in real rivets, or lays on 
paint with a real brush, the man who buys and sells the iron and 
the cement. Scientific inquiry conducted on these lines gains our 
confidence to an extent hitherto unknown. There can be no 
hesitation in accepting its results. 

The fruits are apparent already. In matters connected with 
the incidence of taxation, the older economists were somewhat 
perplexed, and felt unable to speak with confidence. Tariff Reform 
science, on the other hand, has cleared away all the mists that 
surrounded the matter. The foreigner, we now know, pays the 
tax on all manufactured articles, either in whole or in part, the 
amount depending on the proportion between the free production 
and the taxed production. Mr. Chamberlain assured us of this, 
and mentioned that he had it from one of the highest official 
experts. As for raw material (which is to be exempted as far as 
possible), it is understood that the foreigner will pay the duty only 
if such a tax should later on be deemed necessary for the purposes 
of Colonial Preference. The precise and convincing nature of 
these results is a pleasing contrast to the unsatisfactory attempts 
of the classic economists. 

While generally rejecting all 2 priori, abstract and deductive 
methods in Economics, Tariff Reform Science does not, in pedantic 
adherence to one principle or method, refuse to avail itself of an 
older form of argument when by such means it can arrive at the 
truth, which is its one aim and purpose. For example, it is con- 
venient at times to employ the dilemma, a mode of controversy 
much esteemed by the ancients, and by the Aristotelians in par- 
ticular. One or two specimens will show the cogency of this style 
of dialectic. 

If German workmen are better paid than British, then the 
superiority of Protection is manifest, and clearly Britain should 
adopt it; if German workmen are not better paid, then clearly we 
need a tariff to protect our industries against the products of cheap 
labour. But the Germans are either better paid or not better paid, 
therefore in either case a tariff is to be recommended. It will be 
observed that the actual question whether or not the Germans are 
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better paid becomes comparatively unimportant, and the Tariff 
Reform publications sagaciously provide evidence in support of 
both views. 

In practice, it is advisable not to disclose both horns of the 
dilemma at once, but to wait and see which line the Free Trader is 
going to take, whereupon he can be impaled imstanter on the 
appropriate horn. 

Tariff Reform leaflet No. 116, “A Policy for Agriculture,” 
offers an exceptionally clever example of this method. One farmer 
is quoted as declaring that labour is becoming scarcer and less 
efficient every year, because all the best men are drawn away to 
other jobs. A few lines further on another farmer remarks: 
“ There are more people out of employment at the present moment 
than I have ever known, and any number of hands can be got at a 
day’s notice from London or any big town.” Thus, whichever 
hole the Free Trade rabbit elects to bolt by, the net is ready for 
him. The credit of discovering this fruitful and ingenious line of 
research belongs undoubtedly to the Tariff Reform scientists. 

The “ Speaker’s Handbook,” again, asserts on page 146, that 
British shipping is increasing less rapidly than that of foreign 
protected nations. On page 147 they point out that our shipping 
still enjoys a certain measure of protection, and that our present 
predominance is to a large extent due to that. On page 148, M. 
Bossiére is quoted to the effect that “the English merchant ser- 
vice is effectively protected,” in no less than seven distinct ways. 
The implication is clear. If the increase in British shipping is 
relatively slow, that is owing to Protection in foreign nations; if 
British shipping is still flourishing at all, that is owing to Protec- 
tion at home. This is probably the nearest that human thought has 
yet got to the Hegelian synthesis of eating one’s cake and having 
it. 

The same breadth of vision enables the Tariff Reformer to 
weep conscientiously over our exports of coal, as the disposal of 
“irreplaceable capital,” and to draw gloomy pictures of our con- 
dition in the future when our supplies are worked out; whilst at 
the same time he can point to Tariff Reform as the “ policy which 
will increase the consuming power of coal using industries in this 
country,” and to the comforting fact that the export of one ton of 
steel represents the consumption of 3} tons of coal. 

Not content with routing the classical economists on their own 
ground, the advocates of the Scientific Tariff have not hesitated 
to introduce one or two innovations into inductive methods of re- 
search also, innovations which render generalisation much simpler, 
and capable of application by even an untrained intelligence. Mill, 
one of the classical economists, now completely discredited, ven- 
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tured in a moment of elation to write a book on Logic, in which 
he laid down certain principles, called Canons of Inductions, or 
rules according to which we may generalise from a number of 
particular instances. His first canon was to the effect that if, in a 
number of instances observed, one phenomenon is invariably ac- 
companied by another phenomenon, then there is a prima facie a 
causal connection between the two. But Mill cautioned us against 
drawing any absolute conclusion, even when the instances are 
numerous, on the ground that the one phenomenon might in each 
case be due to different causes, and the other phenomenon only an 
incidental accompaniment. To reach a more definite conclusica 
various checks must be employed. 

Tariff Reform Science proposes that it should be permissible 
to generalise from two instances, or even from one instance (and 
that a doubtful one), if our argument requires it, and dispenses 
with the necessity of any checks. An example will make plain 
the advantage of this somewhat novel but remarkably effective 
method of investigation. 

Let us suppose that a physician is experimenting with the 
effects of a certain drug, P. He administers various doses of it to 
a number of patients, A, F, G, R, S, etc. After a time he makes 
an examination, and finds that two of them, A and G, show a con- 
siderable improvement, whilst the others are much the same. He 
finds also that he has forgotten to give any to B, yet B seems to 
have got along fairly well, and is at any rate much better than R, 
S, etc. Now, the older school of pseudo-scientists would here have 
raised a whole host of difficulties; they would even have gone so 
far as to hint that the curative effect of P was not obvious, and 
that the experiment proved nothing. But the genuine scientist 
feels he can now brush aside all such frivolous objections on the 
part of the pseudo-scientist, and regard this experiment as proving 
beyond all doubt that P is an infallible specific, that B is not nearly 
so well as he looks, and that the remainder, R, S, etc., only need 
more of the drug P to make them quite well. 

When we recall the laborious investigations of Kepler, Darwin, 
and Pasteur, the years spent in accumulating data, their anxiety to 
test every conclusion, and their reluctance to draw hasty inferences, 
we are moved to pity. A modern scientist, working on proper 
Tariff Reform methods, would have reached all these results, and 
lots more, in one forenoon. 

Thus while the Free Trader, in his efforts to retain British 
Trade for the foreigner, is reduced to invoke Cobden much as the 
Faithful quote the Koran, the Tariff Reformers are building up a 
convincing and constructive body of doctrine, each part of which 
harmonises with, and supports the whole. Indeed, the two most 
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valuable weapons in the hands of the Tariff Reformers are, firstly, 
the unassailable consistency of their proposals, and, secondly, the 
works of Cobden. It is manifest, for one thing, that even a small 
preference would provoke an incalculable development in the 
wheat production of Canada, and, instead of prices rising, every- 
thing points to a fall. To the bigoted Cobdenite who persists in 
denying that this will stimulate British agriculture, which, under 
present conditions looks like disappearing altogether, the un- 
answerable retort lies ready, that Cobden assured us not a quarter 
less corn would be grown in this country, and events have etfec- 
tively confuted Cobden. 

If, after an unprejudiced study of the scientific resources of 
the Tariff Reformers any one should still entertain doubts as to 
the possibility of framing a Tariff which will provide work for all 
by excluding foreign manufactures, while it taxes the foreigner by 
forcing him to pay duty on them ; which will force foreign countries 
to supply us with raw material in exchange for our manufactures, 
while it taxes the raw material in order to create a preference for 
the cclonies—any such man must be left to browse for the re- 
mainder of his life upon Cobden. 

The march of scientific progress goes proudly on and abandons 
him to his fate. The Conservative Tariff Reform party can adopt 
as their motto the dictum of Thomas Carlyle, which their 
“Speaker's Handbook” triumphantly quotes, “No man does or 
can believe exactly as his grandfather believed.” 


W. M. LIGHTBODY. 





POVERTY AN ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE 


IN order to introduce the subject proposed for discussion we shall 
find it necessary first to glance at a connected subject, lately rather 
inadequately treated in an unconvincing article by a popular journal 
—namely, Prepotency in (or the Determination of) the Sexes. We 
have seen, that, with a view to the protection and preservation of 
the race Nature rushes to the rescue of the suffering and toiling, 
and is on the side always of the physically weak—zi.c., not fitness, 
but unfitness. Not that this clashes with Darwin’s theory, now an 
accepted fact, though it qualifies and corrects it. Nature loves 
poverty, because it presents the line af least resistance for the 
purpose of propagation, and comes to her hand with materials most 
plastic and pliable, and in the extremity of its weakness gathers up 
an impregnable strength—the strength of useful adaptability. Now, 
in the matter before us, people, with hardly an exception, ignorantly 
presume that the more powerful factor represents the controlling 
factor, and evolution on this side favours and follows the more 
powerful. Observation and experiment abundantly prove the 
negative. It may, perhaps, be admitted that, on a superficial 
consideration of the subject, it appears not unreasonable the pre- 
dominant element should predominate to the end, and decide the 
sex for birth For instance, it might seem right, on the apparent 
merits of the case, that a strong and healthy stallion should produce 
only colts and not fillies, when the mare is weedy and poor and 
delicate. To employ a stock expression, if we go by the light of 
Nature, it does seem in accordance with the so-called fitness of 
things, that the robust should over-rule the weak. But, in spite 
of these idle and unprofitable presumptions, we find after inquiry, 
just the very opposite results. Experiments prove that, in breed- 
ing, with certain qualifications which cannot be discussed here for 
obvious reasons, the weaker sex rules, and not the most vigorous. 
And this indeed is what @ priori argument, if only thorough, should 
have easily demonstrated. Nature does nothing without sufficient 
justification. And when the question inevitably arises why the sex 
at birth obeys the weaker and not the stronger parent, the obvious 
reply emerges immediately. Nature demands perpetuity of her 
great constituent forces. The type, the sex, must be maintained 
at any cost, and in every possible way. Nature always operates 
expressly with this clear view before her, and cares comparatively 
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for nothing else. The strong stallion, to recall our illustration, can 
very well take care of himself, he has vigour enough and to spare, 
and this superfluous margin renders him secure for all practical pur- 
poses—barring unforeseen and unlikely accidents. But the mare 
stands on a different footing, and her hold upon life is more frail 
and feeble. Accordingly, to fill the blank made in her sex by 
earlier death, Nature repeats the sex and produces a filly, that in 
the child the mother may survive. The weaker element therefore 
will never die, and whether male or female its existence will be 
and must be indefinitely prolonged. We cannot avoid noticing the 
exceeding beauty and benevolence and prevision of this arrange- 
ment, by which a successor in sex or kind is always provided. 
Nature has a great and tender concern for her types, or productive 
factors; she is jealous for their stability, and anxious for their 
endurance, and acts invariably towards this procreative end. The 
fragile, poor, sickly individual must perish, this cannot be escaped, 
but a healthy descendant will immediately occupy the blank and 
carry on the race and perpetuate the sex. Life, at any rate, must 
be safeguarded, even at the price of death. Nature then plainly 
teaches us how to determine the ‘sex produced by the breeding 
animal at our pleasure. Let us admit, at the outset, the method 
may be delicate and difficult, and is sometimes dangerous. But 
experience soon enables us to judge how far we can venture with- 
out serious consequences, and when and where we should stop. 
Nature runs risks, but none unnecessary, and we may fairly imitate 
her example. Take again the instance of a strong stallion and a 
feeble mare. And let us suppose, this time, the breeder has 
resolved to get a colt and not a filly. How will he embark upon 
his undertaking? The course, the only promising course open to 
him, seems clear enough. For the mare he must provide a period 
of judicious repletion, and for the stallion, on the other hand, a 
corresponding period of judicious depletion. They must be com- 
pelled artificially to exchange places and conditions. The breeder 
will feed up the mare with the most nourishing food, and exercise 
her gently, and give her as little hard work as possible. He will 
rest her abundantly, and permit her to take life easily, yet always 
with a due regard for a regular discharge of her proper functions. 
But she must not become grossly fat, for to be over-nourished is to 
be sterile. And he will treat the stallion in the very opposite way, 
slightly under-feeding and slightly over-working him, till observa- 
tion satisfies him that the process of depletion has gone far enough. 
The case must be carefully watched, and no foolish risks lightly 
taken. Experience and careful consideration before long will make 
the system a simple one. And then, in the end, he may be con- 
fident of the desired result. The mare is as certain to produce a 
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colt, as anything of the kind can be certain. Nature, so kind in 
her cruelties, rushes to the rescue of the weaker sex. 

In spite of Herbert Spencer, who, however, does admit that 
“abnormal plethora is antagonistic to reproduction,” as far as the 
propagation of the human race is concerned, the fact is that fer- 
tility does not accompany fatness. The question now really can 
scarcely be considered open to discussion. Anyone may easily 
make the requisite census for himself. He can enter the poorest 
districts of town or country, and register by personal examination 
the numbers of the children in the humblest houses. He can then 
proceed to prove the testimony of the wealthier sections of the 
community, and he will discover everywhere precisely the same 
returns. That is to say, he will find the average number of children 
far greater among the poor than among the rich. The large 
families stand to the credit of the masses, and the little families to 
the credit (or shall we say discredit?) of the classes. Repletion 
and productiveness do not agree, while depletion and fertility coin- 
cide. And, until we look deeper and analyse the reasons that 
justify this curious concurrence, we must honestly allow that the 
fact or principle appears the very refinement of cruelty. Those 
who possess unlimited means, and are able to support the largest 
families, nevertheless have few children or none, while the poor 
workers, below the line of bare subsistence, invariably have more 
mouths than they can properly feed to maintain, and never know 
the satisfaction of a margin, rising early and late, taking rest and 
eating the bread of carefulness. Certainly it does seem, on the 
mere face of the matter, a singular and savage irony of events. 
Wealth, with its superabundance, desires children, and has few or 
none, while poverty that would be rich with the waste of wealth, 
has numbers that it can only starve. This arrangement, at first 
sight, looks like the solemn mockery of a playful fiend. We meet 
the spectacle of the noblest wealth conceivable, the sheet-anchor 
of every nation, consisting of large families, but with insufficient 
means of subsistence. There is plenty, the very best kind of 
plenty, that cannot be fully or fairly utilized, or unproductive pro- 
ductiveness. Why does Nature, why do the conditions of all 
societies, and all civilisations, lead to this ghastly impasse? We 
find evolution, in the course of its development, begetting myriads 
and myriads of poor, suffering, toiling, over-driven populations, 
with an amazing and awful fertility, that keep repeating the painful 
and miserable process year after year, and generation after genera- 
tion, with no apparent issue from this fatal bountifulness, the bless- 
ing that seems a curse. An explanation there must be, and there 
is. In the government of the cosmos, we perceive the physical 
subordinated to the mental, the mental again to the moral, and the 
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moral at last to the spiritual. Sacrifice eternal, vicarious suffering, 
confronts us as the single interpretation that solves the insoluble. 
More life, richer life, fuller character, deeper force, cali the fact 
what we will, is evidently the pursuit of nature in her ultimate 
teleology. For instance, in the determination of sex, we observed 
evolution coming to the rescue of the weak and poor, not by re- 
moving the infirmity or altering the conditions, not by prolonging 
the existence of the individual, but by furnishing a successor to 
preserve the sex, and therefore the race. Death supervenes, be- 
cause it operates as a useful and important agent, but death has _ 
been checked and chastened by the continuation of life in another. 
It would be no true mercy to bestow on the frail and feeble the gift 
of longevity. But mercy arrives, in the carrying on of the par- 
ticular sex. Thus health and intelligence are encouraged. Nature, 
while she lets the unsound and sickly perish, out of their very lack 
and leanness brings a remedy in numbers. Intelligence gradually 
proves its superiority to mere brute strength, and prepares the way 
for the sowing of moral seeds, and yet grander impressions in the 
battle of life. The highest ethical qualities, in their contest with 
mere reason or the organized and inherited perceptions called 
instinct, slowly and surely gain the ascendancy at last. Mere 
cleverness may be as characteristic of the beast as of the man. 
But virtues, like loyalty, devotion, integrity, self-denial, fortitude, 
and al! the active and passive excellences, while associated with 
animals according to the measure of their capacity, undoubtedly 
constitute the pre-eminence of man. And, without hard and bitter 
competition, we fail to understand how this moral outfit could be 
obtained and secured and improved. Poverty, with its collateral 
incidents and consequences, would appear to be the most congenial 
ground for the production of all the supreme virtues that enrich and 
enlarge our human lot. Without perpetual opposition, without the 
wear and tear of grinding troubles, without resistance to over- 
whelming odds, we should scarcely rise above the level of the 
higher animals. We might be sagacious, brave, provident, affec- 
tionate, but we should be incapable of the loftiest aspirations and 
the broadest sympathies. Self-denial would never become a great 
regulating principle. And so it is that poverty acts as a kind of 
nursery, or forcing-house, for those Divine virtues that promote and 
sustain the finest qualities of life. 

A nation, that has grown rich, has already begun to decay. Its 
upper sections, its effete aristocracy and over-cultivated volup- 
tuaries, show the plant (the organism) even now running to seed. 
It must exfcliate its dead or dying accretions, that now merely en- 
cumber its development, that consume everything and produce no- 
thing, or it will all perish alike, root and stem and branch. The 
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dignity, the worth, of a kingdom, must be tested in the deeps, and 
not on the gilded summits. Poverty, virile, patient, persevering, 
strenuous, stern, broken but not beaten, falling only to rise again 
yet farther, and not wealth, with its airy affectations and easy 
insole nce, will to the end of time provide the backbone of a country 
and the bottom of its greatness. The victorious virtues, that pre- 
vail in the upward curve of progress, by the omnipotence of their 
moral ascendancy, seek their genesis in the dark and dreadful 
places, out of “glorious insufficiencies.” They flourish in the 
belhgerent state of things. 

“Till at the last arose the man; 

Who throve and branched from clime to clime, 

The herald of a higher race 

And of himself in higher place, 

If so he type this work of Time 

Within himself from more to more ; 

Or, crowned with attributes of woe 

Like glories, move his course, and show 

That life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears 

And battered with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use.” 

No poet, no prophet, has expressed this terrible truth better 
than Tennyson. But wretched and hateful as poverty, in extreme 
cases, often must be, it seems disarmed of its curse 
and sting and burden, when realised as one of the 
fundamental principles by which the cosmos moves and 
has its being, and above al! when recognised as 
essentially and eternally God’s School of Grace, in which Christ 
Himself, the Homeless and Penniless, was a Pupil, and in which 
God still learns and suffers and lives and dies with us His children. 
In a beautiful and true sense, He remains among His precious Poor 
the Divine Outcast, self-exiled, self-crucified for ever and ever. In 
the munificence of His Kenosis, He gave everything and retained 
nothing but infinite love and unimaginable sorrow, and so far He 
remains a Beggar dependent upon the bounty of our prayers and 
the generosity of our praises and the riches of our worship. He 
inhabits no home, unless we house Him in our little hearts, and He 
lives in our willing services and free offerings of love and faith and 
lowly adoration. To rob or wound or violate the poor, is to rob 
and wound and violate Him. For “im all their affliction He 
is afflicted,” and to touch them (for despoiling) is to “touch the 
apple of His Eye.” If we want the sweetest sympathy, the ten- 
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derest kindness, the staunchest constancy, we find it among God’s 
humblest workers, the sempstress sewing the thread of life into her 
pitiful unpaid task, and the drudge whose soul as well as body is 
sweated by his merciless employer with labours that slowly poison 
and kill his strength, and haunt the sleep that is not rest with 
terrors worse than death. Here the sole capital of the poverty- 
stricken sufferer, must be moral and spiritual. What else may it 
possibly be, when he can call nothing his own but the grim certainty 
of an early grave? And still, as St. Paul declares, who has left on 
record the cruel experiences that enriched him and made him strong 
and happy and contented, and crowned him with a more than royal _ 
glory, the worker has his priceless privileges: “Having nothing 
and yet possessing all things.” He suffers dike Christ—yes, and 
he also suffers with Christ. Out of the deeps arises the deliver- 
ance, the wrong contains its own relief and remedy in His Presence, 
and in the peace and benediction of His indwelling and abiding 
Power. If we once grasp the grandeur of the truth, that poverty 
is a principle of Divine economy, a lever by which He moves and 
makes and re-makes the world, while literally though spiritually 
sharing and bearing it with us, it ceases to be oppression, it loses 
the bane of its bitterness, and stands transfigured as a good, and 
not an evil, as the discipline by which we grow Divine ourselves. 
The cynical side of it, the horror and the hideousness, fall off like 
scales from the blind, or like blotted masks from pure and pleasant 
verities, and we behold instead the angels of God ascending and 
descending as in their native heaven, among the vilest slums and 
most vicious plague-spots—we see rising from the loathsome 
squalor and sin and woe and want, the foundations of the City of 
God, and God, as in the Garden of Eden, walking where we should 
least expect Him, but where most He delights to be. Dens of 
infamy, in their potential blessedness, and in the light of an in- 
extinguishable ideal existing everywhere, would appear to the eye 
of faith and love and hope but vestibules opening out, however 
darkly at first, into the King’s own Palace. 

The vital value of poverty as an ultimate cosmic principle, in- 
suring as it does, by its prolific population, issuing from the womb 
of hunger, the continuance of the race and the triumph of progress, 
has been obscured by the existence in its midst of a huge element 
of idleness and professional beggary. The sturdy tramp, who finds 
a convenient and sufficient capital in unemployment, though he 
would rather die than work at any time, and gradually grows quite 
incapable of honest, sustained toil, tends to confuse the facts, and 
makes them sometimes an unintelligible problem. For instance, 
to quote one among too many, we find a master who often can 
utilize and pay two thousand men, sometimes short of the required 
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numbers by five hundred, not because the labourers do not abound 
at his very gates, but because they find it more profitable to beg 
and lie and steal and parade in manufactured processions of or- 
ganised impudence and indolence their imaginary grievances. The 
presence of this disturbing and incongruous factor in the ranks of 
poverty too frequently disguises the truth, and lays on it the brand 
of insincerity. Pampered beggars, who trade on the necessities of 
others and damn the best of causes by their insufferable conduct 
and outrageous cant, withdraw from real suffering and want the 
respect they demand. Few inquirers will take the trouble to make 
an exhaustive elimination of these abominable accretions that cling 
to the case, and hopelessly eclipse it. And, as the counterfeit of 
poverty has always, to a greater or less extent, flourished like the 
corruption of the grave side by side with the reality, and flourished 
by it and on it, and from its ostentatious and manipulated misery 
attracted most attention, the reality in the full riches of its final and 
inner significance, has escaped the honour due to it, and passed as 
one of the minor incidents common to all societies everywhere. 
But if we neglected or rejected facts because of their abuse or dis- 
tortion, because they were cunningly imitated by spurious impos- 
ture, very little would remain. For what has not been sometime 
and somewhere and somehow mocked and mimicked by specious 
falsehoods? “Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light.” His presence, in the familiar vision of Job, and in Micaiah’s 
presentation, among the angels of God, and in the highest places of 
heaven, surely teaches us that the counterfeit implies a real 
truth! For, if it were not mighty for good, and big with potential 
blessing, nobody would care to misportray it, and the devil’s occu- 
pation would be gone. The insolent and swaggering imposture, 
then, ought rather to challenge a fuller and deeper inquiry, and 
send us directly and eagerly to a winnowing of the chaff from the 
grain. A jealous and righteous regard for the honour of innocent 
suffering should arm us, by forewarning us, against those degraded 
and demoralized wretches who intercept by their fraud the sym- 
pathy intended to be bestowed on honest need. An intelligent 
child might know by this time, that, wherever a good and true cause 
exists, with possibilities of profit in it, there the clever rogues will 
spring up and multiply like mushrooms, and endeavour to divert 
the golden revenue into their pockets. Judas the thief, who kept 
the bag of gold, keeps it, and parades it still, and under the pretence 
of poverty’s sacred name, appropriates its contents entirely for him- 
self. The most conspicuous claimants for our charity, the sham 
Lazarus that lies at our doors and displays his cultivated sores, 
naturally excites the larger share of interest, and the larger slice of 
charity's big loaf. Other countries have solved the problem of 
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professional mendicancy by compulsory work, and the cry of 
liberty should not shelter any longer these moral and mischievous 
lepers. 

Justice, and not pity or favour or condescension, is all that 
poverty asks. It has been said that the words “Thank you,” do 
not exist in Hindustani, and we can hardly expect gratitude from 
people who only ask to live and want to work. And when they 
simply seek for obvious rights, for the common necessaries of exist- 
ence, we cannot reckon upon any effusive acknowledgment in the 
payment of a debt. Poverty, unless utilised as far as it may be, 
physically, morally, and spiritually, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the cosmos and the course of society, becomes a standing 
menace charged with explosive material, and ripens in its very 
rottenness for the escapement of revolution. The congested mass 
of misery festers and frets, like an unopened wound, and uniess 
relieved in time, will burst by sheer excess of weight in blood and 
civil war. Surely the French Revolution has taught us this, and 
the Russian earthquake has confirmed the truth, that moral wrongs 
find physical redress at last. And yet, the unearned and unused 
capital that we possess in our poverty alone, in its spiritual possi- 
bilities, to say nothing of the rest, should arouse us immediately to 
a sense of refused opportunities, and inspire us to seek the widest 
investments attainable, and the richest returns from this super- 
abundant wealth. The one chief question of the day is certainly 
this. What shall we do with our poverty? How shall we employ 
it for the best purpose and to the uttermost benefit, alike for the 
classes and the masses? And again we shall hear the same old 
reply, “ Come and see.” There we shall solve the problem, and 
there we shall find Christ, crucified still between two thieves—the 
penitent and the impenitent, the false and the true. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 


Much has been written and said recently about the superiority 
of technical education on the Continent, and there is certainly some- 
thing to be said as to the faculty which some continental teachers 
possess of arousing the interest and enthusiasm of their students 
to a far higher degree than is usual with us. We are led to these 
remarks by the perusal of a course of lectures on chemistry by 
Professor H. Le Chatelier!, who teaches that science at the Faculté 
des Sciences of Paris. The distinguished author has a charming 
method of enlivening his discourse with personal anecdotes and 
reminiscences of those scientific men who have worked on the 
subjects under discussion, and we have learnt much from his pages 
about such men as Saint-Claire Deville, Moissan, and others. Many 
writers make a sharp distinction between scientific and applied 
chemistry, and the two subjects are generally dealt with in separate 
treatises. | Professor Le Chatelier, however, very happily com- 
bines the two, much to the advantage of the student. We under- 
stand that an English translation of the work is to appear shortly ; 
it will be well worth the careful attention of English students. 

Few naturalists can have hoped to read a new work by Charles 
Darwin, yet such a book lies before us, and is of the greatest 
interest to all who adhere to the doctrine of evolution, and what 
naturalist at the present day does not? The present work?, which 
is ably edited by the distinguished son of a celebrated father, con- 
sists of two essays, written in 1842 and 1844. These contain all 
the main arguments and facts upon which the “Origin of Species” 
was subsequently based, and throw a flood of light upon the line of 
thought that was subsequently to lead to such important results. 
Unfortunately, the MS. is in many places indistinct, and many 
words are illegible; but the editor appears to have carried out his 
duties with care and judgment, and there are, on the whole, very 
few places where the meaning of the writer is not sufficiently 
clear. Perhaps the most salient feature of these essays is the 
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extreme modesty of their author. It is true that many theories 
are advanced that did not agree with the views then held by most 
scientific men; but they are stated in a tentative way that is much 
more likely to disarm opposition than would have been the case 
had a more aggressive attitude been assumed. The foot-notes by 
the editor are interesting, written, as they are, in the light of more 
than half-a-century’s working of the theory. In some cases, how- 
ever, these notes are critical, and the criticisms are not always 
correct. For instance, on page 170, Darwin refers to the nutria of 
South America. A foot-note of the editor states that this animal 
is an otter, and that the case mentioned by Darwin presents no 
especiai difficulties. | Now, the animal known by that name in 
South America is not an otter; but a rodent of about the same size 
that lives chiefly on river plants. This was well known to Darwin ; 
but apparently not to his son. The year in which Darwin first 
became convinced that species were mutable is somewhat uncer- 
tain, especially as some of his later statements do not quite agree 
with the notes in his earlier notebooks. It seems to have been in 
1838-9 that he gained a clear conception of the mechanism of 
natural selection, and in 1842 a brief abstract of the theory was 
written. This, together with a longer one written in 1844, forms 
the basis of the present volume. The MS. of 1842 was found in 
a cupboard under the stairs at Down in 1896. It is fortunate that 
such important documents have escaped destruction ; all naturalists 
will be glad of the opportunity of reading them. 


Another work of considerable interest to biologists is Mr. W. 
Bateson’s “ Mendel’s Principles of Heredity.” In 1902 a short 
sketch of the same subject was published by the author; but this 
has long been out of print, and the great interest now taken in this 
branch of science justifies the issue of the larger work now before 
us. Not the least useful part of the work to the English reader is 
that containing Mendel’s papers of 1865 and 1869, together with 
two portraits of Mendel. Some of the conclusions derived from 
the second series of experiments must be modified now that it has 
been shown that Hieracium is frequently parthenogenetic. Most 
of the experiments described by Mr. Bateson are of great interest, 
and do much to elucidate some of the doubtful points in connection 
with Mendel’s theory. The experiments on sweet peas, especially, 
are very instructive, showing, as they do, the existence of a spurious 
allelomorphism that had puzzled many biologists. The coloured 
illustrations are excellent, and a great assistance to the reader who 
will also welcome the diagrams of heredity that render the reading 
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of the results of each series of experiments an easy task. So far, 
the application of Mendelian principles to the human race has not 
been easy ; but in other directions much good work has been done. 
Mr. Bateson’s book can be recommended to all those who have 
not yet made themselves acquainted with Mendel’s theory. 

We are always glad to see a new book by Mr. F. Hovenden; 
it is sure to be original, and is almost certain to contain an attack 
on some of the accepted tenets of orthodox science. The most 
recent work from his pen fully realises our expectations in this 
respect.4 The first half of the book consists of a lecture on the 
geology of part of the coast of Dorsetshire. With the aid of a 
number of excellent illustrations, many of the geological 
phenomena of this interesting district are explained, and a very 
lucid description of some of the commoner fossils and their origin 
is given. It is not until we reach the second ha!'f of the book that 
the author enters the lists to combat the prevailing views as to the 
constitution of matter. As our readers are already aware, Mr. 
Hovenden claims to render visible the ether which he considers 
pervades all bodies. _ Illustrations are given showing the ether 
oozing out of the sides of a solid glass rod, and becoming visible in 
various other ways. This ether is anti-gravitational, and pervades 
the pores of even the densest substances. This conception is not 
altogether new; but some of the experiments are novel and well 
worth the attention of chemists and physicists. Without repeating 
the experiments it would be unfair to assume that the deductions 
which the author draws from them are unwarranted ; but certainly 
these do not agree with generally accepted views. It would be 
interesting if Lord Rayleigh, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir J. J. 
Thomson were to take up the challenge given by the author, and 
find other explanations for the experimental results obtained. Sir 
J. Dewar is not specifically included in the challenge, for, according 
to Mr. Hovenden, he is unable to understand the meaning of his 
owa e2:periments. 


The full title of Sir George Sitwell’s book is “An Essay on 
the Making of Gardens, being a Study of Old Italian Gardens, of 
the Nature of Beauty, and the Principles Involved in Garden 
Design.”5 For some time, during a period of broken health, the 
author has been giving his attention to the subject of this essay ; 
and since the early ‘nineties he has visited more than two hundred 
old Italian gardens. But a man could have done this with- 
out qualifying himself for the writing of such a book as we have 


4. ‘A Study of the Principles of Nature.” By F. Hovenden. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd. 1909. 
. “An Essay on the Making of Gardens.’’ By Sir George Sitwell, Bart. 
London: Murray. , 
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before us. ‘The bare title on the cover might easily mislead the 
reader of it as to the nature of the book, which deals not at all with 
the mere technique of gardening, but entirely and most delightfully 
with the underlying ideas and the esthetic results of the laying 
out of gardens. Those who are interested in the subject know 
that Sir George is an advocate of the formal garden, as against 
the so-called “natural garden,” the whole theory of which is, he 
contends, absolutely unsound. 

“You can’t hope to persuade us that Nature built the 
house; why insult our understanding by pretending that 
Nature made the garden? The utmost extreme to which arti- 
ficiality can go is the mock-natural.” 

In vindication of the formal garden, as against the “natural” one, 
our author here takes us through the principal Renaissance gar- 
dens of Italy, showing us how the garden-makers there achieved 
marvellous results by their formal paths, avenues, walls, statuary, 
and by the most ingenious arrangement of water-effects. Also, 
how sometimes the garden was accommodated to the house, and 
sometimes the house to the garden. Also, how the near and 
distant scenery were taken into account, and how the future as well 
as the present were considered. A great charm in the book is 
derived from the fact that the phrase in the sub-title, “Of the 
Nature of Beauty,” is not a merely ornamental expression, but 
finds abundant justification on almost every page. Indeed, the 
author betrays, in a footnote, the existence of an unpublished essay 
of his own on beauty, 

“in which it is shown that, in addition to the recognised 

elements of zsthetic pleasure, there are in the mind natural 

sympathies of power, freedom, happiness, and reason, and 
emotions or passions of fidelity and personality.” 

The book now under notice is itself a study in psychology ; 
and is at the same time full of passages of beautiful poetical prose. 
Perhaps a reviewer can pay an author no better compliment than 
to say that his book is one to which he—the reviewer—promises 
himself the pleasure of returning again and again, after he has 
finished with the reviewing of it. As we have been reading the 
pages, our pencil has marked passage after passage for quotation 
or praise, until we find that to notice all those passages would be 
to transfer a great part of the book. 

A few passages we must transfer. They will not merely give 
the author’s ideas about formal gardens as such, but they will also 
reveal his fine poetic sense, and his psychological acumen. Take 
the following :— 

“Of the principles which guided the great Renaissance 
garden-makers, it is not so easy to speak, for it was in poetry, 
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in imagination that they reigned supreme ; and inspiration is 
a breath of the muses which may not be brought within the 
rules of art. Their first thought was for the zsthetic impres- 
sion upon the individual, for sentiment and emotion, for intel- 
lectual suggestion, for chords struck upon those vague, nebu- 
lous, spectral feelings which are ever trembling upon the 
threshold of consciousness. To them, the garden seemed to 
be only half the problem, the other half was that blundering 
ghost-haunted miracle, the human-mind.” 
We will venture, in this notice, to leave alone the question as to 
the relative excellences of the formal and the “ natural” garden— 
except to say that Sir George has shown us how to find intense 
delight in the former—and confine ourselves to whetting the 
reader’s appetite for the book, by our quotations. 
After a fine description of the Campagna as seen from a villa 
garden, we have the following :— 

“Tt is strange what a sense of power and freedom these 
mighty outlooks give, lifting the mind high above all the petti- 
nesses of life, like a night spent under the stars. For the 
spirit of man, like his body, abhors restraint and confinement, 
will not be pent up in a narrow compass, nor be content with- 
out a spacious horizon, in which the eye may wander, and 
fancy and memory may rove. There is narrowness and mad- 
ness in these shut-in views of park and mill-stream and wooded 
hillside ; and a palace fit for thinkers or rulers of men should 
look down upon a distant country, where one may drink deep 
draughts of space and freedom, upon a bay studded with 
islands, or at least upon some great river which, like the stream 
of Time, bears onward its freight of lives and treasure of 
human hopes and fears. This, then, leads up to what I 
believe to be the great secret of success in garden-making, the 
profound platitude that we should abandon the struggle to 
make nature beautiful round the house, and should rather 
move the house to where nature is beautiful.” 

Once more, the garden should be “a cloistered refuge from the 

battle of life,” to flower and plant and tree; and to man 
“the garden should be something without and beyond nature ; 
a page from an old romance, a scene in fairyland, a gateway 
through which imagination, lifted above the sombre realities 
of life may pass into a world of dreams. One should be 
able to escape to it from labour or business, from office or 
Senate-house or study, as to a haven of rest and refreshment, 
where Time does not dole out his seconds to you like a miser 
telling his guineas, nor snatch again the golden moments you 
cannot hold; no sound of the outer world should break .the 
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enchantment ; no turret-clock should toll the passing hours ; 
nor, could one silence it, should there vibrate through the 
garden the menacing voice of the church bell, with its mut- 
tered curse on nature and on man, lest it beat down the petals 
of the pagan roses.” 
But we have already over-run our legitimate space. We can only 
suggest the existence of delightful pages on “Garden Magic,” 
“ Water-Magic,” “Worlds of Illusion,” “ Beauty in the Garden,” 
“ Beauty of Age,” &c., &c. 

“British Woods and their Owners,”6 is a work by a practical 
forester, who believes that the future of British forestry lies with 
the landowners of Great Britain. On the plea that “unless 
private owners bestir themselves, little help may be expected from 
the State for a very long period,” the author here lays before the 
owners “a scheme of restoration . . . which is already being put 
in operation with success, and which enables owners to provide 
funds themselves in a way that has not been hitherto proposed.” 
State supervision—as distinguished from State ownership—the 
adoption of a scientific method of.sylviculture, and the formation 
of Limited Liability Companies to acquire Timber Estates, 
are the author’s suggestions. He offers some severe criticisms 
upon the Forestry Commission Report, and contends that the 
Death Duties have led to a considerable destruction of timber. 
The book contains a great deal of sound practical advice; but 
where the subject touches upon recent or proposed State action, 
there appears to be some partisan animus. The book has, more- 
over, something of the character of a trade advertisement for the 
author. There are some excellent and instructive illustrations, 
particularly of Continental State Forestry. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Jones is already well known to students of philosophy, 
and as an exponent of Browning and of Lotze. The present little 
work will be welcome to such students. These lectures on 
“Tdealism as a Practical Creed,”! have been recast and added to, 
in their preparation for the press. In Lecture I., “The Tools and 


6. ‘* British Woods and their Owners.”’ With Illustrations. By John Simpson, 
consulting Forester. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

1. ‘* Idealism as a Practical Creed.’’ Being the Lectures on ig omg | and 
Modern Life, delivered before the University of Sydney. By Henry Jones, LLD., 
D. Litt., Prof. Moral Philosophy University of Glasgow. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 
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the Task,” we are told that ideas are the only agents in man’s 
life, that history is a succession of ruling ideas, and that the idea 
of evolution is now in power. In Lecture II, “Freedom: First 
the Blade,” the idea of freedom is said to be not simple, except as 
the seed is simple—civilisation is the process of evolving its mean- 
ing. In Lecture III, “ Freedom: Then the Ear,” we find freedom 
coming tardily, teking many forms, and reaching its full expression 
in the French Revolution. In Lecture IV., “Freedom: After 
that the Full Corn,” we are told that the “ spirit of man may find 
itself in the social order, and much more than in the order of 
nature. The law within and the law without may coincide. Man 
may be obedient and yet free, and the more obedient because he is 
free.” Positive freedom arrives when morality is socialized and 
society is moralised. Lecture V. discusses the idealism of Words- 
worth and Browning. Lecture VI, “ The Call of the Age,” tells 
us that modern life has outgrown the creeds, asserts the irrelevancy 
of the individualism of the past, and the fatuity of the socialism 
of the present, and insists upon the need of ethical change before 
the conditions of a complete democracy can be sustained. And 
in Lecture VIL, “ The Answer of Idealism,” we are offered as the 
only true inference from what has gone before that the ideal is real 
and the real ideal, and that it is man and not God that is in the 
making. “ Man is discovering his own nature, and where his true 
good lies .... he is coming to himself through his intercourse 
with his fellows and the world, and interpreting them also in the 
process ; and the one discovery which he is making, it seems to me, 
is that he is spirit—a mind set on knowing, and a will fixed on 
Good and finding it, seek it where he will, nowhere except in the 
things of the spirit; that the world is means set there for the uses 
of his spirit, the possible content of his knowledge and law of his 
will and welfare ; and that in him and it there is an ever-benevolent 
presence inciting him into Freedom, whom to know and to serve 
is indeed happiness.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In “ The Fall of the Old Order; a Text-book of European 
History, 1763-1815," Mr. Ierne L. Plunket has compiled a synopsis 
which should prove most useful, not only to professed students of 


1. ‘ The Fall of the Old Order; a Text-Book of European History, ee “i 
By Ierne L. Plunket. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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the subject, but to all desirous of reading the political columns of 
newspapers intelligently. Not the least admirable feature of this 
work is the clearness with which the successive stages of the 
French Revolution are summarised. Genealogies of reigning 
houses, and numerous maps and plans, together with a Chrono- 
logical Summary, add materially to its value as a text-book. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


For a variety of reasons, the dramatisation of novels has 
seldom proved successful; but, when the process has been re- 
versed, the result is generally more satisfactory, provided, of course, 
that the work has been done by a competent hand. “The Sins of 
Society,”! by Mr. Cecil Raleigh, is founded on a highly successful 
Drury Lane drama, of which he was joint author with Mr. Henry 
Hamilton. As a picture of that more or less unpolished horde 
which arrogates for itself the epithet “smart,” this story will re- 
pay perusal. All the strong situations in the play have been faith- 
fully preserved in the novel, the pivot of which is a clever fraud 
perpetrated on a pawnbroker by an impecunious lady of title. Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh has, in “ Sins of Society,” produced a story destined, 
we fancy, to outlive his play. 

When good old Squire Darbyshire died childless, it was dis- 
covered that he had left his estate to two nieces who were not only 
strangers to each other, but of totally different temperaments, 
with the expressed wish that they should jointly occupy the man- 
sion for at least a year. “Co-heiresses,”2 by Mr. E. EverettGreen, 
deals with the fortunes of these two young ladies, who, as might be 
imagined, were not without suitors for their respective hands. 
Matters are further complicated by the outbreak of a half-forgotten 
feud between the rival suitors. Lady Matchington, who exercised 
an intermittent chaperonage over the co-heiresses, is an original 
and most delightful personage. This fresh and wholesome story 
ought to appeal to a large public. 

In addition to its intrinsic merits, “ Love, the Thief,”3 by Miss 
Helen Mathers, has a pathetic interest, inasmuch as its talented 
author announces that this will be the last long story she intends 

towrite. The news will be received with deep regret by that 


«* Sins of Society.” By Cecil Raleigh. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
. ‘Cosheiresses.”? By E. Everett-Green. : London Stanley Paul & Co. 
. ‘Love, the Thief.” By Helen Mathers. london: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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large section of the reading public, with whom she has been, for 
more years than we care to confess, a favourite. Neither do we 
intend to give a sketch of its complex plot, which turns on the 
destruction of a will, a series of mysterious jewel robberies, and a 
supposed murder. In spite of these and other elements of “sen- 
sation,” the main interest, we venture to think, centres in the loves 
of Kit Mallory and Le Davey Trent, two beings eminently suited 
for each other, but whom a vicious pride long keeps apart. 
These characters are, from an artistic standpoint, perhaps the hap- 
piest creations we owe to Miss Helen Mathers, who, in her earliest 
works, displayed a delicate insight into the workings of a woman’s 
heart and brain. 

It was by the long sequence of novels beginning with “ Sara- 
cinesca,” which told the story of three generations of a princely 
Roman house, that the late F. Marion Crawford established his 
reputation in contemporary literature, and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it is on these masterpieces that his reputation with pos- 
terity will most securely rest; for they present, in an unbroken 
series, pictures of Roman and Sicilian social life from the years 
immediately preceding the Fall of the Temporal Power down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Mr. Crawford knew Italy 
as no other American, or, for the matter of that, Englishman, ever 
knew it, and he depicted it faithfully, and with a perspective to 
which “ Ouida” was a stranger. In “The White Sister,”4 Mon- 
signor Saracinesca—the favourite son of the once beautiful Corona, 
who, in the early days of his priesthood, found himself involved in 
the intrigues of a Sicilian family—is brought on the stage to play 
the part of deus ex machina in a tangled love-story. By the 
sudden death of her reputed father, an intransigent clerical long 
after the distinction between “ Blacks” and “ Whites ” had become 
as extinct as the dodo, Princess Angela Chiaromonte is reduced 
from affluence to penury, and, almost immediately after this 
calamity, learns that her fiancé, a captain of artillery, has been 
killed with the rest of a small exploring expedition to Massowah. 
She thereupon joins a nursing sisterhood, and, after a long proba- 
tion, takes the veil. Five years elapse, and then her lover returns 
from captivity and claims her. To both parties the situation is 
peculiarly cruel. It would be manifestly unfair to the reader to 
divulge more of the plot, and its ingenious denouement. The ex- 
plosion of the Monteverde powder magazine supplies the sensa- 
tional incident which is never absent from a Crawford story. “The 
White Sister” should add lustre to the author’s name; and it 
proves that the veteran novelist’s last novel has all the freshness of 
his earlier ones, but with a broader and calmer outlook on life. 


4. “The White Sister.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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In “The Reception of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ in England, in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century,”5 by Dr. W. F. Hauhart, the 
author’s name, his degree, and his faculty—all alike suggest that, 
though he writes in New York, he is of German extraction, and 
his book is strangely like a mass of recent emanations from the 
German Universities. It treats of an infinitesimally small subject, 
for the opinion of the English on Goethe’s Faust before 1850 is a 
mere matter of literary curiosity ; and he has laboriously collected 
everything that was written on his subject within his period, without 
giving us much critical assistance. What he set out to do he has,. 
however, done conscientiously; and those who are interested in - 
knowing what translation or paraphrases of “Faust,” and what 
comments on it, appeared in England before 1850, and also what 
such English men of letters as studied the drama said about it 
before that year, will find what they want fully recorded. But 
they will find little that is new, and very little that is instructive. 
Byron and Shelley and Lamb all had something to say about 
Faust ; but as not one of them had more than the merest smatter- 
ing of German, the reader who expects something from men 
of such fame will be disappointed. Walter Scott could read 
German, and he saw something of the greatness of “ Faust,” only 
to be curtly dismissed by Dr. Hauhart. Coleridge’s opinion also 
was entitled to respect, but it is surprising to this generation that 
he ranked Schiller above Goethe. Dr. Hauhart rightly regards 
Carlyle as the one Englishman who really understood and appre- 
ciated “ Faust,” and its author. Of the translations, Dr. Hauhart 
puts that of Bayard Taylor first—only incidentally, inasmuch as 
Taylor was an American, and not of the first half of the last 
century. He gives due praise to Hayward and to Miss Swanwick ; 
but he is unjust to the excellent version of Lewis Filmore. He 
seems, indeed, to be unacquainted with this work, and to take his 
judgment from a not very profound article in the Cornhil/ 
Magazine of some thirty years back. On the whole, Dr. Hauhart 
has rendered considerable service in showing the utter absurdity or 
most of the contemporary English criticism of both parts ot 
“ Faust,” and for this we thank him. 





POETRY. 


If, as Emerson asserts, “the test of the poet is the power to 
take the passing day, with its news, its cares, its fears, as he shares 
them, and hold it up to a divine reason, till he sees it to have a 


5. ‘*The Reception of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ in England in the First-Half of the 
Nineteenth Century.” By W. F. Hauhart, Ph. D. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1909. 
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purpose and beauty, and to be related . . . to the external order of 
the world,” then Mr. William Booth has, in “Songs of the City,”! 
assuredly not fallen short of this standard by which he elects 
to be judged. Some of the “songs” are composed in the Cockney 
dialect, familiar to readers of Kipling’s “ Barrack-room Ballads,” 
others in that of Lancashire, and the rest in the “ King’s English.” 
“The Motor-man,” “The City Clerk,” “A Commonplace Girl,” 
“ Jilted,” and “The Tramp,” are, in their way, exquisitely cut 
cameos in rhyme, and instinct with a broad sympathy for struggling 
humanity. “The Child-Slayers” is a noble protest against the 
appalling sacrifice of infant life in the slums, and reads thus :— 
“That day, when a stranger people, not softened with sloth and 
ease, 
But manly (you call it brutal) shall come from beyond the seas, 
When the foeman’s foot shall press thee, when his navies thrash 
the main, 
That day shalt thou need for children, and ask of thy God in vain.” 


Mr. Mackereth’s “When We Dreamers Wake,” is rather a 
dramatic poem than a drama. It has great beauties, and exhibits 
a genuine poetical talent; but it also has considerable defects. 
The versification is excellent, the language possesses the dignity 
and force of simplicity, and the characterisation is good. The 
distinguishing feature, the great excellence of the book, is to be 
found in its eloquent insistance upon the duty of strenuous en- 
deavour after a higher than the conventional style of life. As 
one of the characters says :— 


“O some must rage else all mankind will drowse.” 
And again, as another of the characters says :— 

“ Ah, mother, and there are so many spheres, 

And each one holds its little god, and each 

One holds its little duty too, and each 

Its little faery happiness enshrines. 

And just outside those lonely little spheres 

Is all that really matters in the world.” 
Among the characters, we have the father—“ a man who sold him- 
self”; his wife, who “never dreams”; their daughter, who utters 
the lines just quoted; Broden, an artist, who exclaims: 

“T would have power, I would be more than I, 

I am ashamed of self, ashamed of men, 

Of all the past ashamed! Man’s puny aims, 

His dead indifference, easeful servitude, 

His impotence, his pale and sickly prayers, 


. ‘Songs of the City.” By William Booth. London: David Nutt. 
. When We Dreamers Wake.’’ By James A. Mackereth. London; Nutt. 
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The god he thinks he worships, small as he— 

Of all I am ashamed! O for an arm 

To strike through time and make mean man divine!” 
Then there are “a well-meaning country gentleman,” who has 
just intellect enough to be amiable, and to regret his limitations ; 
a worldlywise vicar, who is very appropriately made to talk in 
prose ; a vicar’s warden, who has a strong tinge of the jerry-builder 
in him, etc. Without being a drama, the book offers some thril- 
ling situations; among them is a pathetic episode of a visit to a 
dying boy. We give one or two further illustrations of the diction, 
of the writer’s knack of happy expression, and of the genuine 
poetry of the book. Elinore, the daughter, expostulating with her 
mother, who urges her to accept an “eligible” but unloved suitor, 
says :— 

“ Life is no idle feast and then farewell. 

What of my life, mother, what of my life? 

Out of the shallows to the boundless deep 

My soul is calling, and to the lowland here ~ 

From the brave mountain summit comes a voice. 


I cannot drowse and drift in impotence, 
Or, futile, look on human life and smile, 
And when it weeps insult it with my pity. 


O, we are strivers all—we who do live; 
And in our nature is a hungry pain 
That must be fed on service else we die. 
I crave for scope, you pray me take just comfort ; 
I long to live, you beg me only dream.” 
Again, she cries— 
se Alas, we live 
Caught in a little web contentedly, 
A happy careless season, then awakes 
That questing stranger in the quiet breast, 
With all his Whys and Hows, his Yeas and Noes, 
Usurps the seat of old authority 
And bids us be authentic, bids us test 
By means unkind the greybeard’s formulas, 
To link brave action to adventurous thought,” etc. 
The husband, confessing that he once tried “thinking,” which is 
“ dangerous,” but gave it up, “ married and grew wise,” says :— 
“T knocked my head against each prejudice: 
I hurt my head, the prejudice stood firm. 
The world with stolid front looked on amused 
Or quite ignored me: you know one tires of that ; 
A prophet unacclaimed looks fool at best ; 
No man is quite so mighty as a planet.” 
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Broden, the artist, when told by Cyrus, the jerry-building church- 
warden, that the church was in sore need of repairs, answers: 
“T’ve thought so for a long time.” Cyrus takes the answer liter- 
ally, but— 
Broden: 
You miss my point. I meant a cleaner job 
For spiritual builders. 
Cyrus: I see, I see. But then we must 
Have stone and mortar, too. 
Broden: Not much of these, 
More character than stone, more love than mortar. 
Cyrus: The rafters are worm-eaten. 
Broden: Through and through. 
Cyrus: And the foundation’s giving. 
Broden: Gone long since. 
Cyrus: The walls let in the wet. 
Broden: And not the light. 
Cyrus: And then the belfry’s crumbling; and the roof— 
Broden: 
O let it fall, and bring the noontide in! 
O let the holy quiet of the sky 
Hush the half-hearted prayers!” &c., &c. 
The great fault in the book is the futility of the action of the chief 
characters. It is true that Broden gains the love of the villagers, 
and paints a great picture. But we do not understand why he 
should rip up the picture because he happens to be struck blina 
by lightning. None of the fine talking leads to anything of im- 
portance. [Elinore’s greatest achievement, that with which the 
book ends, is simply the climbing of the Storm Rock, from which 
two of her ancestors had fallen, in order to defy fate in the person 
of a gipsy who foretells that the Rock will claim another victim. 
We fail to see the application of the following words to this feat 
of mere physical daring. As she is climbing, she cries to Hubert, 
beneath her: 
“*Tis Fate or I. If Fate wins there’s an end, 
And all I’ve dared to hope has been in vain. 
And if Z win I vindicate the Will, 
By conquest, as the victor of the world.” 
Her success only proves that she, on this occasion, does not fulfil 
the gipsy’s prediction. We are sorry that so much fine poetry.and 
noble thought should be discounted by such an imconsequert and 
futile climax. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





